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The family took a bow last month when the nations 


spotlight singled it out for examination and praise. 


A family, with the children, might be considered 


an ideal expression of faith and hope. 


Much literature about children, of help to parents, 
has been published. Our Department of Children’s 
Work has participated in this national concern 
and we are glad to present for this Department a 


group of effective titles selected from a list of 


Family Worship with Young Children. A leaflet to foster 
worship by the kindergarten and younger primary chil- 
dren. 5c; $2.75 for 100. 


These Children Need Faith in God. Takes stock of prob- 
lems surrounding today's children and remedies proposed 
and being done. 7c; $3.75 for 100. 


We Ask the Lord's Blessing. A group of graces for a 
family with provision for a family's own special grace. 
Give it as a memento. 5c; $4. for 100. 


Two leaflets that provide literature suggestions for chil- 
dren by age level: 

What Bible Storybooks Should Children Have? 5c; $3.25 
for 100, and 

What Devotional Books Should Children Have? 3c; $2.00 
for 100. 


A helpful series: 

Helping Your Child to Know the Bible 

Helping Your Child to Pray 

Helping Your Child to Know God 

Helping Your Children Form Christian Standards 
4c each: $3.00 for 100. 


ORDER FROM: 


publications about children. 


Parents—First Teachers of Religion. Some home experi- 
ences that help your child grow religiously. 5c; $2.75 for 
100. 


You Are Teaching Your Child Religion. A leaflet for par- 
ents. 3c; $1.50 for 100. 


The Young Child Starts to Church. A ''what-we-can-do" 
article. 5c; $3.00 for |00. 


Please Tell Me a Story. How to tell a story to children 
from ages 2 to ||; what stories to tell; where to find them. 


5c; $3.50 for 100. 


Interpreting Death to Children. Needed, well-written arti- 
cle by Prof. and Mrs. Lewis J. Sherrill. 5c; $3.50 for 100. 


The World in Our Home. Attractive little leaflet on how 
to extend friendliness. 3c; $2.00 for |00. 


Your Child's Summer. ''Summertime experiences can help 


your child grow as a Christian." 5c; $3.75 for 100. 


Your denominational or council headquarters, or from the OFFICE OF 


PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION, National Council of Churches of 
Christ, Box 301, Madison Avenue Station, New York 10, N.Y. 


Kindly pay with order. Add for postage and handling: 15c for each $1.00 or 
portion thereof up to $5.00, plus 5c per dollar or portion thereof over $5.00. 
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EDITORIAL 


Virgil E. FOSTER 


Teaching requires people-in-relation 


THE APPRECIATION OF ADULTS for their chil- 
dren and young people is especially affectionate and filled 
with sentiment during June. Children’s day, graduations, 
weddings, leave-taking as children and young people go 
away to camps, family vacations—all tend to warm the 
human relationships. This makes June a good time to lift 
up some of the insights that are coming to us from 
research, as to how children and young people actually 
learn whatever they learn, and how character is actually 
shaped. 

Again and again evidence comes that attitudes and 
character are formed, not through the accumulation and 
study of information, but through the climate and the 
relationships of the learning situation. In this con- 
nection a most helpful book is Theory and Practice of 
the Social Studies, (Macmillan $5.75) by Earl S. Johnson 
of the University of Chicago. He points out that “a warm 
personal atmosphere in which students feel secure and 
free to express themselves according to their normal 
drives and impulses . . . conduces to the expression of . . 
real character.” “It will be (the teacher’s) task to create 
the social climate in which feeling and thinking may 
interact.” 


The articles in the series now running in the Journal, 
on children out-of-doors, stress the importance of small 
groups with intimate fellowship between teacher and 
children. 

It is because of the importance to the church of such 
relationships that the May issue of the Journal was de- 
voted to the presentation of certain findings as to how 
persons develop as persons and how Christian growth 
takes place in dynamic groups. That is why a “follow-up” 
series of articles will be carried in the Journal to present 
additional insights, the first of these, by William Sydnor, 
to be found in this issue. 


The whole church teaches 

It is the whole church which creates the “climate” 
(or fails to create it) in which Christian growth takes 
place. This is not just a high sounding generality. Let 
us look at it practically. The parents who send their 
children and young people to church but stay away 
themselves are failing to help in the one thing most 
important to their offspring—create a climate in which 
Christian growth can take place. They leave to others 
the task of creating the situation “which conduces to the 
expression of real character.” More than that, their very 
absence tends to create a climate which has a negative 
effect—a climate which says “this isn’t important, or 
my parents would be here.” 


June, with its occasions which increase the tenderness 
of family relations, should remind us that the climate 
of a church does not depend on beautiful buildings and 
subdued light so much as on personal relations. Parents 
simply by being at the church with their children and 
young people in a spirit of concern and commitment, 
contribute to the “conducive” atmosphere. 


Once they are there, certain other important facts 


emerge. Again, it is in relationships that learning and 
character development take place. The element too often 
overlooked is the relationships between the members of 
a group. As Dr. Johnson says, “. . . education is, basically, 
a process of communication which takes place on student- 
to-student as well as teacher-to-teacher axes. It is a 
reciprocal process which involves everybody in the 
Classe 


Classes have two levels of organization 


Dr. Johnson goes on to point out a very important 
factor: “... there exist, in almost every classroom, two 
levels or kinds of social organizations.” “These are, 
respectively, the social system of which the teacher is 
the chief organizing agent and in which the teacher’s 
authority and prestige is the chief factor making for 
effectiveness . . . and the social countersystem which 
‘the kids’ organize and run.” “One of (the teacher’s) 
constant obligations will be to understand the organiza- 
tion of these two social systems, what it is that keeps 
them apart, and what may be done to bring them to- 
gether. . The secret for such an achievement .. . 
lies in making (the) students a party to the making of 
classroom policy ...” “In short . . . to help effect 
that kind of social organization in . . . classes which will 
permit a genuine ‘we feeling’ to exist.” 

As Dr. Sydnor puts it in his article in this issue, 
“Should teachers use group dynamics?”: “the important 
dimension often missed is that the class as a group is a 
more effective teacher than even the well-informed 
adult.” 

These facts are not new, but new understanding of 
their implication is coming and is coming with the weight 
of research behind it. The bald fact is, however, that 
many teachers and parents still ignore these insights or 
treat them lightly because they have never become con- 
vinced of their importance. Parents still think they can 
send children to be taught and church school teachers 
think that children and young people will learn 
Christianity if they are told about it. 

Isn’t it time we face it? In the midst of the lovely 
ceremonies of June, let us face up to the fact that beyond 
buildings, good materials, and equipment is the need for 
the thing most important of all—a genuinely Christian 
climate, to which parents, trustees, deacons, church mem- 
bers, and the children and young people themselves, as 
well as church school teachers, must contribute. In that 
climate children and young people must be accepted 
as real persons, sharing as fully as their capacities permit 
in the work, study, and worship of the church. 

This is a matter which cannot be fully explored in a 
special issue or even in that plus a series of articles. 
But it is hoped that these will help to keep alive a sincere 
concern about two important needs. First is the need 
for improving the climate in which Christian education 
takes place. Second is the urgency of developing greater 
skill in bringing together in the process of communica- 
tion the social system of the teacher and the “counter- 
system which ‘the kids’ organize and run.” 
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| in a question period with 


la group of children’s workers, a 
“woman said to me, “How can I give 
imy little child a better idea of prayer? 
He just talks to God by the hour 
about all kinds of things.” 

| And I said, “Lady, leave your little 
|child alone. He knows more about 
prayer than you do.” 

Surely prayer is one of the things 
jabout which Jesus’ saying—that only 
|he who can become like a little child 
‘is able to enter in—is most true. 
Too many of us think of prayer as 
a magical way of compelling God to 
| do what we want. “If we just had 
' had faith enough,” we say, “it would 


have happened.” 

But prayer is not a magical way of 
- getting our will done. Neither is it, 
‘ on the other hand, just a form of 
mental gymnastics by which we 
; strengthen ourselves. Prayer is bring- 
| ing our concerns into the presence of 
" God, and leaving them there, sure 
‘that he will deal with them as he 

alone can. 

There are two or three things which 

| it seems to me we ought to tell the 

people in our Sunday school classes 
| about prayer. 
| 1. One is that prayer is not making 
| speeches to God. 

Of course, for public prayer, it is 
; necessary that liturgical language 
' shall be used so that the atmosphere 
| of worship may be maintained and all 
| of us may pray together. But I am 
| sometimes worried about what hap- 
' pens to our children and youth when 
| their major use of prayer comes to be 
| the repetition of prayers in more or 
_ less formal “worship services.” What 
_ kind of idea of God is this, that he 
primarily likes to hear us making 
| pretty speeches? 


Let us encourage our pupils to talk 
| over with God everything that con- 
cerns them. If a new bicycle is a 
| concern of theirs it is probably a con- 
| cern of God’s too. If they are quite 
angry with someone, probably God 
_would want to hear about it. If a 
| friend is ill, God is as concerned as 
| they are. If they have a problem, 
| God could help them solve it. The 
proper alternative to the belief that 
' prayer is a way of getting our will 
' accomplished is not that we pray only 
| about certain selected things. We 
pray about everything, but do it in 
order to keep open the channels 
through which God can help us with 
these concerns. We bring our con- 
cerns to God and then we wait. In 
the very act of bringing them, we will 
have begun to see them more clearly. 

2. When we have made it clear 
that prayer is bringing all our con- 
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About prayer 


by Lowell Brestel HAZZARD 


Department of Old Testament, 
Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Westminster, Maryland. 


cerns to God in the simplest possible 
fashion, then we need to go on to 
make clear that when we have 
prayed, we may be sure the answer 
is on the way. 

One of the worst mistakes we make 
about prayer is in pre-judging what 
the answer must be. We have our 
minds all made up before we pray as 
to the answer that ought to be given. 
When we get what we asked for, we 
say, “What a remarkable answer to 
prayer.” .When we don’t, we say, 
either, “I guess I did not pray right,” 
or “God is a monster.” 

But perhaps the answer we had 
picked out was not the right one 
after all. Or perhaps it wasn’t the 
possible one under all the circum- 
stances. In our disappointment over 
not getting what we wanted, we often 
miss the answer that God is giving. 

There have been times when I have 
prayed, when the thing I prayed 
about cleared itself up with startling 
suddenness. There have been other 
times when I had to keep praying and 
praying with only little indications to 
show that God was working at all. 
But whether slowly or rapidly, I have 
never felt that God was not working 
with me on the solution of the prob- 
lems I have brought to him. Things 
happen which I would not have 
known how to bring to pass. Things 
happen of which I would never have 
thought. But all of them help in the 
area of my concern. 

3. Finally, we need to make clear 
to our pupils that much of our pray- 
ing is not asking, at all. It is the ex- 
pression of gratitude, and surely some 
of it needs to be an expression of 
penitence. 

Only we must not let them be satis- 
fied with the formal catalogue of 
blessings which makes up too much 
of our prayer. One of the worst 
things about the dead-level of nat- 
uralism to which some of our current 
religious teaching has brought us, is 
that we never feel any special thrill of 
gratitude for the new and the un- 
expected. 

The mercies of God are not all ona 
dead-level of the known and the 


predictable. They are new every 
morning. While we encourage our 
pupils to feel gratitude for God’s re- 
current blessings, we should encour- 
age them also to recognize that over- 
plus of blessing which comes out of 
our prayers, and to express our spe- 
cial gratefulness for it. 

Likewise, the formal prayer of con- 
fession is not enough. Sometimes, 
some current psychology to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, it is good for 
us to be ashamed. It is good for us 
to feel that our shame is not simply 
in the presence of men but in the 
presence of God. He may not be a 
great policeman’s eye, watching us to 
blame and to punish. But he is a 
loving Father, who is hurt by the 
wrong that we do. 

Prayer is never real unless we be- 
lieve that it is reaching an actual, 
personal hearer, who makes a per- 
sonal response. This is what we must 
help our pupils to believe. No formal 
praying will do, therefore, no auto- 
suggestion, no repetition of any kind 
of formula. 

On the other hand, the Being to 
whom we address our prayers is not 
one who can be manipulated, not one 
who needs to be advised, not one who 
abrogates his laws, or acts in arbitrary 
fashion. 

If we can teach our pupils to be- 
lieve in him, to trust him, and to wait 
for him, we can restore prayer to a 
reality which, for many of them, it 
lacks. 


Prayer 


Our Heavenly Father, we bow be- 
fore thee like little children, bringing 
to thee all our concerns and our 
needs. We have not sifted our peti- 
tions. We are depending on thee to 
do that. But as we come to thee, we 
do not come with preconceived no- 
tions of what thou shouldest do for 
us. Look down in thy compassion 
upon us and do for us and our loved 
ones what is best. We are grateful 
to thee for the blessings of the past. 
We repent that we have not trusted 
thee more. Guide and direct us, O 
Father. In Jesus’ name, Amen. 


Postage stamps in 


Christian education 


by Karl W. SCHEUFLER 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
ago, remembering my own intense in- 
terest in postage stamps as a boy, I 
found myself using this hobby in 
vacation church school classes. I still 
use postage stamps in vacation church 
school work, and were I now teach- 
ing a group of boys and girls in church 
school I would use postage stamps in 
that class, too. 

The hobby of collecting postage 
stamps can be used to great advantage 
in religious education. It can be a 
better aid in teaching than most peo- 
ple understand. 

In some classes individual members 
include religious stamps in their col- 
lections and share this interest with 
other members. Sometimes a class 
builds up a religious stamp collection, 
correlated with the regular study ma- 
terial, as a special project. Teachers 
who collect stamps as a hobby may 
include religious stamps and share 
this interest with their classes. Col- 
lecting religious stamps can be made 
an integral part of the class program, 
or an “extra” which relates to the 
whole experience in the church rather 
than to the study of any one year. 

The fact that the Vatican State 
issues postage stamps, and that many 
traditionally Roman Catholic coun- 
tries commemorate religious events in 
their history with special issues of 
stamps makes stamps on religious 
subjects plentiful. Protestants, too, 
may make elements of their history 
interesting through the medium of 
postage stamps. 

The roots of our faith are in Juda- 
ism. In the stamp issues of Palestine 
and Egypt, we have a suggestion of 
these roots, but now in the issues of 
Israel we can especially tell the story 
of the Old Testament. We suggest 
here stamps which illustrate the Old 
Testament stories. 

The stamp numbers given in this 
article refer to the designation in the 
Scott’s Postage Stamp Catalogue.’ 
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The Story of the Exile (Egypt 75, 76) 

Rachel’s Tomb (Palestine 63, 64) 

Dome of the Rock—Site of-Solomon’s 
Temple (Palestine 65) 

Tower of David (Palestine 67) 

Lot and Lot’s Wife (St. Helena 101) 

Road to Jerusalem (Israel 26) 

Haifa (Israel C7) 

Jaffa (Israel C9) 

Mt. Ararat (Armenia 293) 

Lion ef Judath (Ethiopia 273) 


The line of demarcation between 
Old and New Testaments is thin. 
Haifa, Jaffa, and Jerusalem belong to 
both Testaments. The pictures of old 
Hebrew coins on the stamps of Israel 
(numbers 1 to 9, 16, 17) show us coins 


which Jesus may have handled. The - 


pyramids and sphinx on Egyptian 
stamps (numbers 8 to 49 and others) 
remind us of the flight of Joseph, 
Mary, and Jesus into Egypt. Some 
stamps illustrating the New Testa- 
ment are: 


The Sea of Galilee (Palestine 78) 

The Magi and the Star (Brazil B8) 

The Nativity Story (Hungary 617, 618, 
619) 

St. Peter (Ireland 142, 143, 144) 

Jesus and Peter (Vatican 132) 

Jesus Preaching (Italy 143-146) 

The Christ (Argentine 414) 

The Christ (Bolivia C74) 

The Christ (Brazil 392) 

St. John’s Place of Imprisonment (Greece 
509) 


1Whereas effort has been made to list 
stamps currently available at low cost, no 
guarantee can be made. The Scott's Cat- 
alogue referred to is available from Scott's 
Publications, Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York 1. N.Y. It comes in two volumes, or 
a combined edition: I. United States, Brit- 
ish Commonweath of Nations, Latin Amer- 
ican Republics, United Nations. $5. II. 
Nations of Europe, Asia and Africa, and 
their colonies. $6. Volumes I and II com- 
bined, $9.50. (Prices subject to change with 
1958 edition coming out in September:) 
Many of the stamps can be secured through 
local dealers and various mail order 
dealers. 


DE PHIL 


Acropolis Hill (Greece 329) k 

St- Paul (Greece 405, 536, 537, 538) 

St. Paul Rescued from the Sea (Malta 
18) 


St. Paul (Malta 147) 
Corinth (Greece C9) 
Antioch (Syria 220) 


Relating Christianity to other re- 
ligions through the medium of stamps 
is easy. The stamps of Israel are 
valuable when considering Judaism. 
All the major non-Christian religions 
may be illustrated by various issues 
of stamps. 


The wealth of symbolism in Chris- 
tianity is found illustrated in postage 
stamps. The cross is found in hun- 
dreds of stamps. The Mount of the 
Holy Cross appears on the Colorado 
Statehood stamp (USA 1001). Stamps 
commemorating Eucharistic Con- 
gresses often have many symbols on 
them. A Latin cross is central in the 
1944 issue of Argentine (520) com- 
memorating such a congress. A group 
of worshippers before a high cross is 
seen on a 1951 issue of Brazil (710). 
The Lily of Quito forms a cross 
on Eucador’s 1946 commemoratives 
(C138, C139). Some of the other 
Christian symbols and the stamps on 
which they appear are as follows: 


Alpha-Omega (Brazil 378) 

Chi Rho (Portugal 733, 734) 

IHS (Portugal 753) 

Ascending Dove (Portugal 731, 732) 

Lamb of God (Hungary 547) 

Symbols of Holy Communion (Hungary 
549) 

Cross and Crown (Hungary 546) 

Chalice (Bolivia C72) 

Fish (Brazil 378) 

Shepherd’s Crook (Portugal 776-777) 


A very modern symbol, that of the 
Y.M.C.A., is seen in Uruguay 533. The 
knight with his cross-inscribed ban- 
ner is on a New Zealand stamp (255), 
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of the Grand Teton mountains from 
the altar window of the Church of the 
ansfiguration in Moose, Wyoming, 
is in the same series with the Knight 
(256). This bi-color stamp is unusu- 
ally attractive. Note also on this stamp 
ithe IHS on each vase. 
| The Holy Bible plays a key role in 
the Christian religion. This may be 
illustrated by the following: 


The Gutenberg Bible (US of A 1014) 

| (US of A, USA, or US designate the 

| United States) 

The Open Bible (U. of S. A. 178) (Union 

| of South Africa) 

The Bounty Bible (Pitcairn 17) 

The Hungarian Translation (Hungary 
104 


‘Day of the Bible (Brazil 716) 


| The home missionary activity in the 
United States can be told in rough 
outline by stamps. Coronado (US 
898) was accompanied by priests as he 
jbegan his work. Marquette (US 285) 
jis shown in priestly robes on the 
‘Mississippi. The Mormon trek is com- 
‘memorated (US 950). Jason Lee (US 
964) and the fascinating story of mis- 
‘sions in the Oregon country (US 783) 
‘are illustrated. The great missionary 
jon this continent was Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell. One of the stamps printed 
by Newfoundland (252) honors him. 
| The early history of settlement in 
the United States is inseparably con- 
‘nected with religion. Our stamps em- 
phasize this. The Pilgrim issue of 1920 
(US 548, 549, 550) is a good starting 
point. If we want to tell the story of 
the Wesleys in America we may do it 
jagainst the background of a picture 
of General Oglethorpe (US 726). An- 
other interesting stamp shows George 
‘Washington at prayer (645). The first 
‘regularly issued stamp to declare the 
faith that has appeared for decades 
on our coins was the 8c of the present 
definitive issue. The 3c has the same 
|words, “In God We Trust,” around 
|\the head of Liberty. The United States 
|Government is expected to announce, 
‘soon, the issuance of a stamp (or a set, 
as was done in 1907), commemorating 
the founding of Jamestown in 1607. 

Pictures of great churches on 
\stamps make a colorful display. The 
‘series of Hungarian stamps which 
\\portrays many symbols (537-550) has 
great churches in the foreground. On 
lone of these stamps is the Reformed 
‘Church at Debrecen (547). On one is 


the Evangelical Church in Budapest 
(549). Two stamps of New Zealand 
(249, 283) show pictures of St. Paul’s 
in London, and Westminster Abbey. 
The largest church in the world, St. 
Peter’s in Rome, is seen on stamps 
from the Vatican State. The four 
main churches in Rome appear on one 
single Vatican State stamp (133). 
Latin American countries have large 
churches and frequently these are 
the center of the design for postage 
stamps. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia frequently 
picture churches on their stamps. The 
cathedral of Cologne (Germany 238) 
and other cathedrals are seen on the 
stamps of Germany. 

Since Christianity is old many 
traditions have developed in our his- 
tory. There are the stories of St. 
George and the Dragon (Great Brit- 
ain 288), St. Demetrius (Greece 
RA48), St. Helena (St. Helena 108), 
and Gabriel (Argentine 519). A col- 
lection of Hungarian stamps will con- 
tain an astonishing number of pictures 
of saints: Stephen and Gisela, Em- 
erich, Ladislaus, Gerhardt, Elizabeth, 
Maurice, and Margaret. A Monaco 
stamp (264) has the title: Judgment 
of St. Devote. A Protestant will be 
taxed to know the tradition behind 
many of these saints and scenes. 

Some time may be spent in this 
study talking about the evidences of 
God. The evidences from the natural 
world are fascinating. Hundreds of 
stamps have appeared showing beasts, 
birds, and insects. Others show 
flowers. Many of the above are in 
multi-colored printing. The psalm- 
hymn “The heavens declare the glory 
of God” can be illustrated with a 
picture of the Palomar Observatory 
(USA 966). The Southern Cross is 
seen in stamps of Victoria (172, 197) 
and Brazil (B10). Several Astro- 
physical Congresses in Mexico have 
produced commemorative stamps 
which picture wonders of the heavens 
(774, 775, 776, C123, C124, C125). A 
helpful series has been issued by the 
United Nations in honor of the Geo- 
physical Year which begins this sum- 
mer. 

Hero stories play their part in 
religious education. The following 


names suggest just a small fraction 
of available material: 
Abraham Lincoln (US 978) 
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Charles Lindberg (USA C10) 
Goethels (Canal Zone 106, 116) 
The Four Dorchester Chaplains (USA 

956) 

Clara Barton (USA 967) 

George Washington Carver (USA 953) 
Booker T. Washington (USA 1074) 
Susan B. Anthony (USA 784) 

Roger Williams (USA 777) 

Each land has its heroes and many 
lands commemorate these heroes with 
issues of stamps, such as for Gandhi 
by India (203, 204, 205). 

Service is a keynote of noble reli- 
gions. Succor of refugees is illustrated 
in United Nations stamps (UN 15, 
16). Infant welfare is pictured in a 
Bahama stamp (132). Many nations 
have issued Boy Scout stamps (Ja- 
maica 150, 151; USA 995; Canada 
356). Relief for the aged is seen in 
Uruguay (B1). The conquest of dis- 
ease is portrayed in Panama C120. It 
shows a mosquito, and the stamp 
honors Dr. C. J. Finlay. Switzerland 
issues Child Welfare stamps fre- 
quently. These charity stamps are sold 
at a premium and are listed in Scott’s 
catalogue with the prefix “B” to the 
stamp number. A notation in Scott’s 
catalogue after the first semi-postal 
listed in Switzerland tells us that 
various charities benefited by these 
premiums. Belgium has used this 
scheme to rebuild churches (B250- 
255) and China has used it for flood 
relief work (B1-3). The activity of 
the Red Cross is praised by hundreds 
of stamps. 

There are certain religious -ideals 
that are compelling, and stamps pro- 
claim these ideals: 

Peace (Brazil C64, Uruguay 396, Aus- 
tralia 200, and others) 

Peace and Justice (St. Vincent 90, 95) 

Peace and Friendship (Argentine 417) 

Friendship (USA 961) 

Peace, Justice, Security (UN 3) 

Freedom (Sierra Leone 154) 

The Four Freedoms (USA 908) 

Knowledge, Education. (Dominican Re- 

public 377, 378) 

The stamps of several nations are 
especially good for use in religious 
education. Some of these are Cyprus, 
Ireland, Vatican State, Israel, Italy, 
and the United States. 

All of the above lists are suggestive 
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rather than exhaustive. 

A warning is necessary here. One 
should not copy the numbers of the 
stamps mentioned in this article and 
ask a dealer to secure copies of the 
same, or he will have a bill which 
may stagger him. Most of the numbers 
of the stamps mentioned in this article 
are for inexpensive stamps, but some 
are for expensive stamps. Many deal- 
ers put up varieties of religious stamps 
in packets. One packet is called “60 
Religious Stamps; Price $1.00.”” There 
are smaller collections and larger 
ones. Collections vary in price. There 


are groups of collectors in the country 
who are banded together by topical 
interests. One such group is interested 
in religious stamps’. 

As indicated, many subjects which 
religious educators might want to 


?H. E. Harris Company, 108 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


83COROS' (Collectors of Religion on 
Stamps Society) publishes an organ, The 
Coros Chronicle. Those wishing to apply 
for membership in COROS should write 
Sidney N. Steensma, Secretary, 14848 Mar- 
pe Ave., Detroit, Michigan. (See also page 


stress in classes are illuminated by 
stamp issues. It may take some serious 
research to locate a stamp illustrating 
just the unusual interest some edu- 
cator desires to stress at some time, 
but there is always the possibility 
that some nation will cover that par- 
ticular idea with a stamp soon, In 
1929 the Vatican City issued the first 
“Vatican” postage stamp. In 1948 
Israel issued her first postage stamp. 
The possibility of additional material 
appearing for our use is as certain as 
springtime and harvest. This fertile 
field should not be neglected. 


Teachers use eroup dynamics 


by William SYDNOR 


Executive Secretary, 

Division of Curriculum Development, 
National Council, 

Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Bove of the widespread in- 
terest in the “dynamics of group life,” 
there are many Sunday school teach- 
ers who have searching, serious ques- 
tions: “What has group dynamics to 
do with real Christianity? Will it im- 
prove my teaching, or should I ignore 
it as an irrelevant, transitory fad?” 
This article is an effort to help the 
teacher who is standing at the cross- 
roads on this matter. 


What is the content of our curriculum? 


It is a good thing now and then to 
go behind, “Shall I teach?” and “What 
shall I teach?” to “What is the nature 
of the curriculum being taught?” 


As members of the Christian Church 
we covet two things for our children. 
As Christian teachers we covet these 
same things for our pupils, whether 
they be children or adults. We want 
them to know what happened on that 
first Christian Pentecost, along with 
all that led up to it and all that re- 
sulted from it. This is the story of the 
Bible and of the Church down through 
the ages. This heritage is precious to 
us, and we want them to have it and 
love it. We also desire to have each 
of our children know deep in his own 
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soul that Jesus Christ is his own Lord 
and Saviour. 


Historical fact and present experi- 
ence are the two foci around which 
any Christian education curriculum 
must be built. Our problem lies in 
finding effective means of imparting 
both of them to the new generation. 
How can this be done? 


Dead words. or the living word 


In order to be able to impart any- 


thing to another human being we need | 


to know something about the way the 
human mind works. Everyone’s mind 
is a fortress secured from the inside. 
The gates to the fortress can only be 
unlocked from the inside and the key 
which will unlock these gates is 
“motivation.” 


Since we are likely to impart only 
dead words to our children through 
force feeding, we had better consider 
another approach. What are some of 
the motivations which cause a person 
voluntarily to open the doors of his 
mind? 


One of the deep motivations in each 
of us is the desire to belong, to be 
part of a company of people who 
accept us and care about us. The ten- 
year-old boy learns and does a great 
many things in order to be a Cub 
Scout. The little child is open to re- 
ceive and assimilate the multitudinous 
habits and practices of his family. He 
wants to be an acceptable member. 
More than this, the little child likes 
to hear about the past of his people. 
“Mommy, tell me about what you did 
when you were little,” asks the four- 
year-old. The past of my people is 


as interesting as the present practices 
of my people. One reaches out for 
both kinds of knowledge as he seeks 
to belong. 

The heritage of the people of God 
is something I want to know and 
reach out for if I feel that I am a par 
of that people. This people must be- 
come my people before I have ear; 
to hear “the precious things thou dos! 
impart.” 

Another motivation which prompts 
a person to reach out is the desire tc 
grow, to improve, or to find thai 
which will be good news to him where 
he is. There is something the persor 
needs for the rounding out of his life 
This expresses itself in a variety o! 
ways. The fifth-grader observes: “Ti 
is hard to play fair with a guy wh 
cheats.” The eighth-grader observes: 
“Parents aren’t human; how can yot 
get along with them?” These are mod. 
ern ways of asking the biblical ques: 
tion, “What must I do to be saved?’ 
The questioner longs for redemption 
He is open to words and acts whicl 
he can recognize as good news (gos: 
pel) to him in his present circum. 
stances. Personal experience of God’: 
saving grace comes through persons 
and the Sunday school teacher has thi 
opportunity of being such an agent. 

We can see that there is little likeli. 
hood of imparting our treasure 
Christian heritage and Christian ex. 
perience to a new generation by force. 
feeding.. However, there are genuin 
and strong motivations within peopl 
which suggest the way the Christiaz 
message can come into a person’s lif 
as vital and precious. Certainly thes 
should not be ignored. 

The study of the dynamics of grouy 
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life is a study of the ways in which 
we keep from forcefeeding and alien- 
ating the very children we have an 
opportunity to teach. 


Effective teaching 


While teachers know they should 
care about and respect each of their 
pupils as persons, look at what hap- 
pens in a class. When a youngster 
comes into class full of talk (and con- 
cern) because parents are unreason- 
able tyrants, or little brothers are un- 
bearable pests, or older sisters get all 
the breaks, and he is shut up by a 
teacher who wants to get on with the 
lesson, what “lesson” is really taught? 
Can it be that the lesson the pupils 
learn that day is that what children 
think is not important, and that only 
what the teacher thinks is impor- 
fant? If this is what gets across, then 
children are not important in this 
class, in this parish, in the Christian 
church. 


Or suppose the teacher says, “You 
should not feel that way about your 
parents; after all, they love you.” 
What the children learn is that the 
shurch does not accept them as they 
are. They have to make-believe in 
order to be accepted. They cannot be 
honest in this company. Under such 
circumstances is the class learning 
that the church is a Holy Company or 
an unholy company? 

In reading the above, the despairing 
teacher may say, “While I do love my 
slass members and I want them to 
feel they belong and are cared about 
as persons, I also have a lesson to 
teach.” True, but a knowledge of the 
Jynamic forces operating in the give- 
and-take of each class session is essen- 
lal if teachers are to be saved from 
using methods which defeat our pur- 
90se and carry the lesson completely 
put of ear-shot of the class. This is a 
2ase of “What you are speaks so loud- 
ly I cannot hear what you say.” 


Moreover, the important dimension 
often missed is that the class as a 
Sroup is a more effective teacher than 
even the well-informed adult. “Mr. 
Smith, children learn when children 
‘alk and not when adults talk,” a very 
frank junior pointed out to his teacher 
recently. Can teachers learn to listen, 
(0 guide without dominating, to wait 
for the moment when they can be 
neard? The Prophet, in speaking of 
God as teacher, observes that “the 
Lord waits to be gracious to you” 
(Isaiah 30:18-20). This may be a case 
when the Sunday school teacher is 
mtended to be “perfect as your heav- 
only Father is perfect.” 


The teacher who is sensitive to the 
forces operating in a group conducts 
ais class in such a way that pupils as 
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“1 do love my pupils, but they keep on talking, and | have a lesson to teach.” 


LEAV Kit 


persons are more important than 
words in a lesson book, even than 
holy words in the Holy Book. This 
idea has always been shocking. To 
hear that “the sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the sabbath” was 
disconcerting to the religious teachers 
of another day. But to the people of 
Galilee, Jesus was the bringer of the 
good news of God’s love. This is no 
less true today. It is this kind of fel- 
lowship to which our children yearn 
to belong. This is the caring company 
with which they would identify them- 
selves; its heritage they want to learn. 
The converse is also equally and in- 
escapably true. 


As the teacher becomes more skilled 
at listening and the class atmosphere 
increasingly bespeaks his concern for 
every pupil, several wonderful things 
happen. He learns to know when the 
children’s chatter is more than idle 
words, and hence when concerns they 
bring in take precedence over the ap- 
pointed lesson. The more usual pat- 
tern, however, will be a following 
through of the teacher’s prepared les- 
son. For now the children know that 


the parables or the epistles or the 
prophets (or whatever the lesson may 
be) are important because they are 
important to their teacher whom they 
know and care about. 


Group dynamics is the study of 
the vital, living encounter among per- 
sons. This encounter must proclaim 
genuine concern for each pupil as a 
person. Real acceptance is germane 
to the nature of Christian forgiveness. 
Support and encouragement as one 
struggles to express himself and be 
himself is of the very warp and woof 
of Christian love. This is the atmos- 
phere in which persons can grow and 
do grow. In such an atmosphere they 
can find Good News for their actual, 
living situations, and they reach out 
for more. 

Is group dynamics a secular fad? I 
think not. Here is a case where the 
children of this world have been wiser 
than the children of light. They have 
much to teach us which will enable 
us to understand, to bear witness to, 
and so to proclaim effectively, the pro- 
found and central truths of the Chris- 
tian message. 


Out-of-doors in summer 
_with primaries 


by Irene BALLIET 
Associate Director of Children’s Work, 


Board of Christian Education and Publication, 


L. YOU WANT a really thrilling 
experience, invite some alert parents 
to share with you a record of what 
their children of primary age enjoy 
most in the out-of-doors. The basic 
findings for this article came through 
such a research venture. Those tak- 
ing part were parents living in vari- 
ous sections of the country—north, 
south, east, west, and in as many 
different settings—rural, city, and 
suburban. They watched and listened, 
unobserved by their children except 
where they were specifically invited 
by the children to join with their 
activity. 

One mother drew up the following 
summary statement from what she 
had observed: 


Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


1. “There is a pronounced interest 
in everything about nature—not so 
much a study of detail, but a rich 
gathering of first impressions. 

2. “They seem to have almost a 
passion for making things, and their 
stick-to-itiveness when they are 
making something is amazing. 

3. “They like to plan but often are 
much better at planning than at 
carrying it through. 

4. “They are quite imaginative and 
elaborate in their play narratives and 
seem to crave the stimulation of ad- 
venture. 

5. “They are fascinated by the pos- 
sibilities of life in growing up, but 
they forget that it is real and get 
carried away almost as though they 


get mixed up between their pretend 
and their plans ‘for real.’” 

As we read the diaries kept by co- 
operating parents, Gesell’s statement: 
“the creative thrusts of six lead to 
inwardness of seven, the expansive- 
ness of eight, the self-motivation of 
nine, and the balanced poise of ten,” 
was vividly illustrated. The children 
moved in and out of many ventures 
with and without adult direction but 
almost always close to home—a 
vacant lot, a backyard, a wooded 
area, or a nearby stream. They did 
most of their activities in small 
groups, frequently including family 
units. 

To move into program suggestions 
without permitting you a sneak pre- 
view of parts of the diary would be 
robbing you of the pleasure a trip int¢ 
the child’s world can bring. 

About Jerry: “Our neighbor boy 
just finished with second grade, likee¢ 
to play cowboy and Indians but, a: 
the summer went on, his adventure: 
expanded. One of them was a ship- 


wreck: ‘We’ve got to swim along the 
fence.’ ‘I think I can make it to the 
island.’ ‘Save that boy.’ ” 


Barbara and her friends: “The girl: 
have to play dress-up and gather al 
the things from their mother that are 
ready for playing: jewelry, hats 
shoes, dresses, purses. They go fron 
shopping day to school. Their dis- 
cussions of parent-teacher relation: 
are sometimes a riot. Children dis- 
cussing problems of children is < 
revelation. They also play for a fev 
hours at a time, setting up houses fo: 
their dolls out of cigar or shoe boxe: 
and a pile of handkerchiefs for bed- 
spreads, curtains, rugs. The boys a 
the same time are playing with eithe 
football or baseball, climbing trees 
playing in the tent, digging up th 
garden, planting seeds, or teasing th 
girls.” 

Elsa gets down to business: “Ws 
started nature collecting with ; 
vengeance—three collections in tw 
days. Yesterday the rock collectio1 
began again with the unpacking o 
summer relics and the contributio1 
of a rare gem by father from his trip 
Several new ones were gathered i 
the neighborhood. This morning ; 
seed collection—grape, apple, apricot 
peach, and acorns, plus robbing th 
brown-eyed susans and four-o’clock 
in the garden. This afternoon al 
kinds of leaves were gathered anc 
pressed in wax paper. Note: Thi 

(Continued on page 38) 


Leaders should be well supplied witl 


poems, songs, stories and games 
Hays from Monkmeyer 
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Bh THESE WEEKS jun- 
iors are looking forward eagerly to 
summer vacation. Like adults, they 
want to “get away from it all’—from 
the routines of home and school, from 
streets, houses, highways, and the 
omnipresent automobile traffic. They 
long to be out in the open, free to 
run, to jump, to climb, to swim or 
wade, to explore, and to shout aloud 
when they feel like shouting. 

Yet many boys and girls of junior 
age who have always lived in towns 
or cities are not old enough or suffi- 
ciently acquainted ,with outdoor life 
to be allowed to roam abroad without 
adult companionship. This opens the 
way for the church to provide leaders 


for small groups—men or women who 


like children and who know how to 
enrich their experiences without in- 
hibiting their desire for freedom and 
activity. 

A Sunday school class may decide 
to meet a day or two each week dur- 
ing the vacation period. A group of 
juniors may attend vacation church 
school classes at the church in the 
morning and then go outdoors for in- 
formal activities during the afternoon. 
A family group may decide to become 
better acquainted with each other and 
with their own environment through 
family exploring parties. Or a group 


of juniors from a street or neighbor- 


hood may join with an adult friend 
for various types of outdoor activities. 
Previous articles in this series, as 
well as the special November 1956 
issue of the Journal on “The Church 
Out-of-Doors” have presented the 
church’s opportunities along this line 
and have suggested ways of organiz- 
ing small groups and getting leaders 
for them.* 


“A just for fun” day 


One church group of juniors with 
their leader decided to spend a day 
in the out-of-doors for sheer fun and 
relaxation. They delighted in the 
physical activity of climbing over 
rocks, running and jumping as they 
traveled along the seashore to a 
favorite beach. After a swim they 
ate the lunch which they had brought 


See “Take Children Out-of-Doors” and 
“Plan Your Outdoor Activities,’ in the 
April 1957 issue of the International Jour- 
nal, pages 6 and 7. See also related material 
in the special November 1956 issue of the 
Journal on “The Church Out-of-Doors.” 


One exploring party brought back 


leaves for use in spatter prints. 
Minrod 
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_under a shady tree. 


Qut-of-doors in summer 
—with juniors 


by Olive D. SPARLING 


Director of Children’s Work, 


The Board of Christian Education, United Church of Canada, 


Toronto, Ontario. 


from home and had a midday siesta 
It was a time of 
fun, activity, and relaxation in the 
companionship of friends. 


For some juniors, this may be a 
most needed experience. Parents and 
teachers do not always realize the 
strains juniors experience in trying 
to live up to the exacting demands of 
their home and school lives. An 
adult who enters with them into the 
holiday atmosphere of such a day of 
freedom will soon be accepted as a 
real friend. In such an informal 
group, under the guidance of an 
understanding leader, boys and girls 
learn to appreciate each other and to 
accept each other. These relation- 
ships can strengthen the group and 
carry over in other group experiences 
throughout the rest of the year. 


An exploring party 


A group of juniors walked leisurely 
along a country road that seemed al- 


most deserted of traffic. Their happy 
voices interrupted the quiet and 
peacefulness of their surroundings as 
they chatted with one another and 
with their adult leader about the in- 
teresting and unexpected things along 
the way. It was fun to discover a 
roadside flower, a bird’s nest, or a 
cobweb. They stopped for long mo- 
ments consulting some of the guide 
books which they brought with them. 
A magnifying glass revealed to them 
the intricate and beautiful design and 
pattern of flower petals, leaves, or a 
spider’s web. Frequently they stopped 
and wrote down in a notebook the 
wonders they were discovering. Then, 
there was the moment of awe and 
wonder as they silently watched a 
cicada emerge from its home on a tree 
trunk. The adult leader quietly told 
them of the life cycle of the cicada, 
and it was natural for the group to 
voice their wonder and new insight 
of the plan of God for his creatures 
in a brief but meaningful prayer. 


Juniors may adopt such “outdoor friends” as birds, caterpillars, or turtles. 


Adopting “outdoor friends” 


A group of juniors found a hornet’s 
nest while hiking through the woods 
near their homes. They stood fasci- 
nated by the activity of the hornets 
and the organized way they were 
building their home. Their leader 
was just as interested as they in this 
display of hornet architecture. Ques- 
tions tumbled out faster than they 
could find words to express them- 
selves. They noted their questions 
and decided to go to their public 
library to find books on hornet life, 
and then to visit this “home” fre- 
quently to see its progress. They 
soon adopted this colony of white- 
faced hornets and through numerous 
visits to this spot they discovered 
many things about the life and habits 
of hornets. 


This experience proved to be not 
only interesting but also one in which 
the juniors saw at first hand a demon- 
stration of ways in which God’s plan 
and purposes work for these, his 
creatures. Before the summer was 
over, one of the juniors wrote the life 
story of the white-faced hornet while 
another one wrote a poem expressing 
the joy and wonder the group had 
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Clark and Clark 


experienced. Throughout it all, the 
leader guided the juniors in their ex- 
ploration and in finding answers to 
their questions. 

There are many “outdoor friends” 
which juniors may adopt and which 
may be found in their backyards or 
very near at hand: pollywogs, cater- 
pillars, baby birds, an ant hill, a chip- 
munk, or a favorite tree. 


A flower hike 


In another community, a group of 
juniors with their church leader made 
several trips to woods and meadows 
to learn more about the flowers. 
Each person brought his flower book, 
and the leader had a basket and 
trowel in case they wished to collect 
any specimens. These were leisurely 
trips, when they really took time to 
find different flowers and learn all 
they could about them. The leader 
also had in readiness a few flower 
stories and poems about flowers, and 
the group took time to read these 
while on the trips. 

Conversation went in many direc- 
tions, from the beauty of color and 
design to ways in which they could 
work with God in conserving the 
flowers of their community. This 


experience was climaxed by the group 
planning ways in which they could 
share it with others. They decided 
to collect a few specimens of different 
flowers, press them and mount them, 
to give to a shut-in or to send to a 
group in another part of the country 
where there are different species of 
flowers. ’ 


Making a museum 


Another group of juniors became 
interested in making a museum. For- 
tunately, the father of one boy was 
interested and guided them in this 
adventure. Whenever there seemed 
to be a few free hours, the small 
group of juniors, with their guide, 
were off on a collecting jaunt. Some- 
times they hiked, if the distance 
wasn’t too far; at other times they 
went by car. But everywhere they 
went, they were looking for speci- 
mens for their museum. 

They housed their museum in one’ 
of their ~-homes. In the recreation 
room they cleared off several shelves 
and set up a table for their treasures. 
They collected pictures, reference 
books, a microscope, and a magnify- 
ing glass for identification purposes. 
To this corner they brought their 
treasures: pieces of rock, plants, 
leaves of trees, flowers, a bird’s nest, 
fossils. All of these they labeled 
neatly. They found poems and pic- 
tures and placed them in appropriate 
places on the walls. They took turns 
in being a curator who would take 
care of the museum. 

_It wasn’t long before this “corner 
museum” became a very popular 
place, for to it they invited their 
friends. Frequently they had quiet 
talks about their discoveries and 
their leader helped them to under- 
stand the plan and purpose of God for 
all life, including their own lives. 
This experience didn’t end with the 
summer, for the church group to 
which these juniors belonged came to 
their museum frequently to learn 
further about ways in which God 
works in his world. 


Omniscience not needed 


It is not necessary for the leader 
of a group to know all the answers 
to the many questions juniors can 
raise. The adult is learning, too, and 
together he and the juniors may dis- 
cover some of the answers. However, 
the adult is a guide and should be 
able to direct juniors to authentic 
sources of information. 

In many communities there is 
someone well acquainted with the 
outdoors—a professional or amateur 
naturalist who enjoys sharing his 
knowledge with others. The junior 

(Continued on page 32) 
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NE thousand Christian educa- 
tion leaders from Canada, Mexico, 
and the United States are expected 
to attend the Fourteenth World Con- 
vention on Christian Education to be 
held in Tokyo, August 6-13, 1958. 

Many recall the inspiration that 
came to them through the world-wide 
fellowship they experienced in other 
conventions—in Toronto, 1950, in 
Oslo, 1936, in Rio de Janeiro, 1932, or 
perhaps in Los Angeles, 1928, or in 
Glasgow, 1924. They remember the 
spirit of worship of the assemblies, 
the discussion groups, the demonstra- 
tions, the exhibits, and the dramatiza- 
tions. Perhaps most vividly they 
_ remember their informal and kindling 
conversations with the principal 
Christian educators of distant lands. 

Unforgettable, too, are their mem- 
ories of their delightful tours in con- 
nection with the gatherings: visits to 
faraway cities with majestic cathe- 
drals, museums, sites of historic sig- 
nificance, and famous avenues—not 
omitting shops and stores. Village 
streets, country scenes, mountain 
ranges are also remembered, perhaps 
' with the help of treasured photo- 
graphs or slides. 

Now comes the occasion for a 
journey to Tokyo—by sea or air. A 
_ World’s Sunday School Convention 
was held there in 1920, which gave 
great impetus to the Christian edu- 
cation movement in that Land of the 
Rising Sun, as well as in the nearby 
countries of the Far East. 

This coming Convention will be a 
significant part of the celebration of 
the centennial of the beginning of 
Protestant missionary work in Japan. 
In preparation for it, principal Chris- 


Japanese 


Christian University, Tokyo—one 
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Japan—1958 


by Philip C. JONES 


Associate Secretary, World Council of 
Christian Education and Sunday School 
Association, New York City 


The coming World Convention on Christian education 
promises interesting experiences to delegates 


tian leaders in many nations are 
working diligently, planning a Con- 
vention designed to give particular 
inspiration and guidance to the church 
leaders of Japan, especially to those 
engaged in the program of Christian 
education throughout the nation. 

The theme of the Convention is, 
“Christ—the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.” 

The World Council of Christian 
Education and Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, under whose auspices the 
Convention will be held, is hard at 
work, arranging the various events: 
the assemblies, Bible study groups, 
curriculum workshops, exhibits, lead- 
ership training courses, demonstra- 
tions of audio-visual aids, age-group 
conferences, and visitations to local 
churches. The plenary sessions will 
be held in the Tokyo Sports Arena 
and will be addressed by men from 
five continents, all of whom are known 
around the world for their significant 
Christian leadership. Special music 
will be presented by a large choir 
made up of delegates from many na- 
tions. The sectional meetings will be 


children attend Sunday school in temporary quarters on the campus of International 
WCCE Convention 


much interest to 


held on the campus of the famous. 
Aoyama Gakuin College. 

The official welcome to the dele- 
gates will be given by representatives 
of the government and of the churches 
of Japan. The Rt. Hon. Lord Mac- 
kintosh of Halifax, England, President 
of the World Council of Christian 
Education, will make one of the ad- 
dresses. There will be an inter- 
denominational mass service of wor- 
ship for girls and boys, and a youth 
service of Christian witness. The 
Christian churches of Japan will be 
given a World Friendship Book which 
will contain the signatures of many 
thousands, perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands, of Christians from scores of 
countries. 

Of course, there will be opportunity 
to “see the sights,” including Mt. 
Fujiyama, the Torii, the Imperial 
Palace, and many other interesting 
features of the vast and swiftly grow- 
ing city of Tokyo. 

Already Christian education leaders 
from many countries are making 
plans to attend the Convention. From 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Getting and 


training 


weekday teachers 


by Irene HENDERSON 


Director, Christian Education Department, 


Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, 


Rochester, New York 


Part-time teachers present special problems 


\ HENEVER two or more week- 


day church school supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, or committee members 
gather, the conversation sooner or 
later turns to the perennial problem: 
“Where do you get your teachers?” 
For many the answer, “The Lord 
provides” is not as flippant as it might 
sound at first, but is a real recognition 
that the finding of the right person 
for a particular class has often seemed 
to border on the miraculous. 

The problem is most acute, of 
course, in the weekday systems where 
volunteer or part-time teachers need 
to be used because of the time sched- 
ule under which the system operates. 
There are some communities where 
all the children from all the schools 
are released at the same hour. This 
may require as many as 200 or more 
teachers to take care of the classes. 

In other cities the children are re- 
leased from some of the schools the 
last hour of the morning or the last 
hour of the afternoon of every day, 
or perhaps at both periods. This gives 
a possibility of a teaching load of 
five to ten classes per teacher. We 
have the latter kind of schedule here 
in Rochester, and use 34 teachers for 
our 135 elementary classes. Thirteen 
teach only one class; ten teach two to 


What do you want 


five classes; and eleven teach six to 
ten classes. 


How we find our teachers 


In the past we have found teachers 
as we needed them by calling people 
who have taught previously to see if 
they would consider returning; call- 
ing those whose names had been 
given to us by the present staff or by 
a minister; and by putting an an- 
nouncement in our Federation Bul- 
letin. However, this was often a 
slow process, especially when a re- 
placement was needed suddenly in 
the middle of the school year. Our 
Weekday Policy Committee decided 
last fall that something needed to be 
done to build up a reserve list of 
teachers. They voted, therefore, to 
reactivate a Staff Committee, which 
had existed only on paper for some 
time. 

This committee now consists of a 
representative of each of the major 
denominations in Rochester plus one 
person to represent the other denomi- 
nations. As the committee discussed 
the problem, it became increasingly 
clear that there is only one source for 
weekday teachers—the local church. 
However, many ministers seem reluc- 
tant to give the names of their best 


to know—about audio-visuals? 


The November 1957 issue of the Journal is to be a special number on the use 
of audio-visuals in Christian education. The Editors wish to make it as helpful 
as possible. Are there problems about which you wish information or sugges- 
tions from the leaders in this field? If you send your questions by July 1, the 
Editors will try to have the answers in the special issue. 
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church school teachers for fear that 
these persons will become so involved 
in the weekday church school pro- 
gram they will want to give up their 
Sunday teaching. The answer seems 
to be to help each church understand — 
that the weekday church school 
classes are a part of its own educa- 
tional program, whether a class is 
meeting in its building or not. Pre- 
ferably the church would include the 
recruitment of weekday teachers 
along with the recruitment of its 
church school staff, since there are 
likely to be people available during 
the week who cannot teach on Sun- 
day. 

The qualifications we expected our 
teachers to possess were discussed in 
the Staff Committee and these de- 
scriptions resulted: 

1. The teacher should be a con- 
secrated Christian, affiliated with an © 
established church. 

2. She should be an emotionally — 
mature person who continues train- 
ing and who grows in her under- 
standing of children. 

3. As a general principle, her edu- 
cation should be at least equivalent 
to that required by the public schools 
for a teacher of the same grade. 

4. She should be willing to partic- 
ipate in our training program. 

Then each committee member 
agreed to make known the needs of 
the weekday program to his fellow 
ministers and to the chairman of the 
Christian education committee or the 
church school superintendent in each 
church. The response to this appeal 
has been fairly good and we hope that 
a semi-annual reminder will keep the 
flow of names coming into the office. 


How we pay our teachers 
The question of whether weekday 


church school teachers should be © 


volunteers or receive pay for their 
work has advocates on both sides. 
In the programs run on simultaneous 
release, where most teachers work in 
their own churches, there is likely 
to be a feeling that this is a service 
to the church for which no pay should 
be received. 

There is, of course, a difference in 
the ameunt of time and energy in- 
volved in teaching one class and that 
in teaching every day in the week. 
We feel that our teachers deserve to 
be paid. For women who want to 
earn some extra money, but who can 
work only part time, this is an in- 
ducement. Also, it is easier to set 
up and hold to qualifications, stand- 
ards of achievement, and require- 
ments for attendance at training ses- 
sions if teachers are paid. 


In our program, “hourly teachers” 
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are those who teach fewer than five 
classes a week. They are paid at the 
rate of $2.50 per class session the first 
year. This is increased 20 cents per 
class each year until they reach the 
maximum of $3.50. 


We also have what we call “con- 
tract teachers.” These teach five or 
more classes and meet other require- 
ments as to education and experience. 
They are paid on a monthly basis, 
whether classes are held or not. The 
hourly rate for contract teachers is 
$3.25 for the first five years, $3.50 for 
six to ten years, and $3.75 thereafter. 

Every teacher is automatically in- 
cluded in Social Security, and all are 
eligible for membership in the Fed- 


_eration’s Group Hospital Plan. 


How we train our teachers 


“Teaching in the Weekday Church 
School” is Course 146b in the Stand- 
ard Leadership Training Series. It 
was included in our School of Reli- 
gion for the first time in the fall of 
1946, and was taught by the person 
who has since become our new super- 
visor. It was designated for begin- 
ning teachers only, with the expecta- 
tion that they would take this course 
and more experienced teachers would 
take the Bible or advanced methods 
courses. We hoped, too, that some 
of the other teachers in smaller 
weekday systems near Rochester 
would take advantage of the course, 
and a few did so. We will continue 
to offer the course as long as there is 
a need for it. 


In April we hold a one-day Insti- 
tute for teachers who have agreed to 
teach in the following term. The 
program gives orientation to the type 
of work done in the weekday classes, 
including observation and evaluation 
of class sessions being held in the 
same building. The workshop method 
is used to get the prospective teach- 
ers involved immediately. As oc- 
casion demands for the next six 
weeks, these teachers act as sub- 
stitutes. This helps them to be pre- 
pared for the usual pitfalls of the new 
teacher. 


For a number of years now we have 
had a two-day conference for all our 
weekday church school teachers in 
September before the classes begin. 
The program has varied with the 
needs of the teachers. Two years 
ago, at the teachers’ request, we went 
out of town for a retreat. We spent 
the time very profitably re-thinking 
the goals for our teaching. 

However, many of our teachers 
have small children and are not able 
to be away from home for such a long 
period of time. So, last fall we 
planned to be at a camp that was 
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actually within the city limits, though 
it had all the benefits of a secluded 
spot. Many stayed overnight, but 
others could share in most of the pro- 
gram and still look after their fam- 
ilies’ needs. A public school prin- 
cipal, a school social worker, the 
director of our Child Guidance Cen- 
ter, and some ministers from our 
weekday committees guided us in our 
thinking. 

Our teachers have their own or- 
ganization, with officers and commit- 
tees. They meet regularly every six 
weeks from 4:00 to 6:00 pm. The 
committees work with me and our 
supervisor in planning these meet- 
ings. Besides business and worship, 
each session includes some leadership 
education experiences. Sometimes 
the teachers share with one another 
ideas or methods that have worked. 
Again, an outside speaker or panel of 
“experts” may be brought in to pro- 
vide the information which the teach- 
ers have requested. 

The Children’s Work Commission 
of the New York State Council of 
Churches sponsors each year in June 
a two-day conference on weekday 
work at Lisle. We have encouraged 
our teachers to go each year, and we 
carry an item in our budget for their 


expenses. This gives them an op- 
portunity for a wider fellowship and 
for a chance to find out how others 
are handling problems similar to their 
own. 

Our supervisor has given her time 
almost exclusively to the beginning 
teachers this year. She has stayed 
through an entire class session and 
evaluated it carefully with the teach- 
er afterwards. She has made sug- 
gestions where they were needed. 
She has given new teachers guidance 
in observing more experienced teach- 
ers at work. She has been their 
friend at all times. My supervision 
of the experienced teachers has been 
less regular because of other respon- 
sibilities, but I am always available 
when a problem arises. 

Ultimately, experience is the best 
training we can give our teachers. 
This experience gains effectiveness 
when it takes place in a local church 
where they are accepted as a vital 
part of the Christian education pro- 
gram. When, in addition, they can 
work under an understanding super- 
visor who constantly lifts their sights 
to what can be done, the result is 
growing Christians whom we are 
proud to have as teachers for our 
children, 


Our teachers meet regularly every six weeks. Each session includes some leader- 


ship education experiences and the teachers share methods that have worked. 


Clark and Clark 
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None but the best 


evangelism 


for children 


nie YOUNGER DAUGHTER of 
a National Council staff executive 
recently attended a child evangelism 
group in her neighborhood. The 
parents, contrary to their better 
judgment, had permitted Elizabeth to 
go because of the pleadings of Judy, 
one of Elizabeth’s playmates. Judy 
was to receive a prize for bringing a 
new member. 


Elizabeth had a good time. In the 
parlance of a child, the meeting was 
“neat.” They played games and had 
refreshments. When, however, she 
was questioned about what the teacher 
had said, she was rather vague. The 
only thing she remembered in any 
detail was the “stunt” which the 
teacher had performed. That had 
greatly impressed her. It seems that 
the teacher had poured a special solu- 
tion into a glass of black liquid and 
turned it white. As Elizabeth remem- 
bered, the teacher had explained that 
the second liquid was like the “blood 
of Jesus.” Other than that, the child 
was not sure about the meaning of 
the lesson. 


What are these groups? 


The father knew about such groups. 
It was a difficult position in which 
to be placed, as a parent: that of 
seeming to object to the child’s at- 
tending a religious meeting. Yet he 
knew that the one visit had to be 
the last. He talked the matter over 
tactfully with her, and they decided 
together that it was best for her not 
to go again. 

But are all parents as wise and 
well informed? Do they all know 
about the non-denominational child 
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by Paul L. STURGES 


Director of Educational Evangelism, 
National Council of Churches. 


evangelism programs which are car- 
ried on in communities all across the 
country independently of the regular 
churches and even in direct opposi- 
tion to them? Are teachers and lead- 
ers of our regular church schools in- 
formed about the aims and methods 
of these groups? There are several 
different movements of this kind, 
both in urban and rural areas, but 
they all follow a general pattern. 


Let us make clear that we are not 
raising questions about the desirabil- 
ity of every neighborhood group 
seeking to reach children. Some de- 
nominations promote home classes 
which are closely related to the local 
church, and use methods which are in 
keeping with the best in Christian 
education and evangelism. The “Win- 
ning the Children to Christ Program” 
of the American Baptists is an ex- 
ample. 


No group, of course, should be pre- 
judged. It is, however, of primary 
importance for parents to know what 
methods are being used and how 
closely the leaders are working with 
the homes and the churches. Well- 
meaning people of our regular 
churches, living near grade schools, 
who are frequently asked to open 
their homes for such meetings, will do 
well to seek the same information. 


What and how do they teach? 


These independent groups, similar 
to the one Elizabeth attended, believe 
in the total depravity of the child, 
that a child’s heart is black—just as 
Elizabeth’s teacher meant to illustrate 
by the use of the black liquid in the 
glass which subsequently was turned 


white. The leaders feel commissioned 
to develop in the child, through the 
creation of a sense of guilt, an aware- 
ness of his sinful condition, in order 
that the child may be led to accept 
the Saviour and be “saved.” The 
group can provide “examples” of chil- 
dren as young as four and five who 
have been “converted.” The leaders 
feel justified in putting pressure upon 
the children, both in class and in pri- 
vate conference, to confess their sin 
and make public profession of their 
faith. 


Emphasis is upon the rote memo- 
rization of Bible verses and the state- 
ment of faith, considered all impor- 
tant. There is no conception of any 
kind of graded program in evangelism, 
little or no regard for the known and 
well-attested laws of growth, no 
recognition of the ways children 
really learn truths for themselves. 
One pattern of experience only is 
sought. ~Though there are some ex- 
amples to the contrary, the leaders of 
these groups assume no responsibility 
for working with the home and the 
church. 


Fortunately for Elizabeth, her at- 
tendance did not prove to be emotion- 
ally upsetting. Most of the teaching 
was beyond her understanding. But 
many children have not been so for- 
tunate. They have been disturbed. 
Not a few, attending for the first time, 
have been frightened to the point of 
becoming hysterical. This is some- 
times not apparent until the children 
have gone home after the class. Some 
of the most sensitive children are 
known .to have become temporarily 
unbalanced. And, what shall we say 
about the warped spiritual lives of the 
many children who remain under the 
influence of such groups? What 
chance have these children for ever 
having realistic and balanced spiritual 
experiences of their own?’ 


Some readers may agree in part 
with the message of these independent 
groups, though hardly with the con- 
tention that a child’s heart is totally 
black. Most will have appreciation 
for the concern of their leaders to 
reach the many children not now 
under the influence of Christian 
teachings. But surely few will ac- 
cept the methods which are being 
used, so contrary are they to the best 
both in Christian education and in 
evangelism. 


There is a sharp contrast in meth- 


*For an objective appraisal, see The [n- 
ternational Child Evangelism Fellowship, a 
mimeographed paper by Miss Ruth B. Fer- 

on, Order from Visual Education Serv- 
ice, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, 
Conn. 35c per copy, plus 4c postage on 
single orders. Cash with order. 
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ods between these child evangelism 
groups and the evangelism program 
for children of our regular churches. 
The aim of the better church pro- 
grams is to explore with the child, on 
the level of his understanding, the 
meaning of his own insights into 
Christian truth, and to guide him in 
his preparation for responding to the 
promptings of the Spirit when he is 
ready. 


Any decision must be hisown. The 
“experience of commitment of life 
must be a joyful, never a frightening 
one. Children are so prone to seek 
the approval of their elders by re- 
sponding in approved ways that the 
wise children’s worker carefully 
avoids pressure of all kinds. More- 
“over, teachers in the regular church 
program are urged to share with the 
home in the spiritual development of 
the child. All commitments to Christ 
are made within the church fellow- 
ship, not at gatherings wholly un- 
related to the church. 


What is the church doing? 


But let us return to the father of 
Elizabeth—to some questions which 
he is led to ask as a result of his 
experience in counseling Elizabeth. 
He is disturbed that the churches in 
his community have no neighborhood 
groups to introduce unchurched chil- 
dren to the right kind of Christian 
education and evangelism. He says, 
“Tt looks as if these independent 
groups are growing because they are 
meeting a need—a need not suffi- 
ciently being met by the churches. 


“My daughter,” the father explains, 
“needs all the Christian teaching she 
can get. She has time on her hands, 
with nothing to do. In spite of her 
schooling, piano lessons, membership 
in both Girl Scouts and the children’s 
choir at her church, she has time to 
spare. Why is not the church using 
some of her spare time for Christian 
teaching? Also, why isn’t Elizabeth 
being inspired to bring some of her 
friends, even Judy, to the right kind 
of a group? Not that a prize should 
be given for bringing others. A far 
deeper incentive, however, could be 
stimulated in her.” 

Summer is here, the time when this 
father’s child and others like her will 
have an abundance of free time. Will 
the church have a summer program 
to reach them? If the churches fol- 
low their usual plan in many com- 
munities, all programs will be greatly 
curtailed. But these independent 
groups will not fold up during the 
summer. Far from it, they will ex-— 
pand their program to take advantage 
of the greater amount of free time 
and of the opportunities offered by 
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The home classes promoted by some major denominations are quite different in 
method and theology from the non-denominational child evangelism classes. 


Colcord, from Monkmeyer 


the great out-of-doors. Early in the 
spring these groups began to promise 
every child who learned three hun- 
dred memory verses a two-week ex- 
perience at a resident camp, free of 
charge. They are planning day camps, 
hiking programs, and neighborhood 
play periods. Will the churches have 
appealing programs to carry out their 
purposes? 

To be sure, no church wants to set 
up a program just to compete for at- 
tendance with any group. Such a 
program is inspired by a deeper 
motive—by a real concern for reach- 
ing the children—not only the con- 
stituent members but also those who 
are having no Christian teaching. 
The church should make energetic 
use of the summer for the right kind 
of evangelism. Should any church 
close for the summer? Should any 
Sunday church school take a vaca- 
tion? 

Some provision, to be sure, should 
be made for giving the regular teach- 
ers time off. But substitutes work- 
ing closely with the regular teachers 
may serve full time during the sum- 
mer. Alternately, these substitutes 
might assume full responsibility dur- 
ing other times of the year to make 
it possible for the regular teachers to 


serve during the important summer 
period. 


Summer is the opportune time 


Other articles in this issue describe 
the possibilities inherent in small 
groups, with adult leaders, exploring 
the out-of-doors.’ Another possibil- 
ity is for teachers to participate with 
their classes in a day-camping expe- 
rience, or go with them to a resident 
camp. Neighborhood clubs, craft 
groups, and story hours can be formed 
which will be of great interest to the 
children of a neighborhood. More- 
over, the full cooperation of all can 
be used in helping to vitalize and 
promote daily vacation church schools 
as a program of significant outreach. 


Such summertime opportunities can 
be carried on with small groups. 
There are readers who may cultivate 
the interest of two or three children 
during the summer, in preparation for 
introducing them to various phases 
of the church program. The summer 
offers much for those who are eager 
to reach children with Christian 
teaching. For the sake of the chil- 
dren, let them have no program but 
the best. 


*See the articles on pages 8 and 9. 
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Youth 


south of the border 


by George A. WILLIAMS 


Former UCYM Youth Associate; 


student at the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


Nes WORK in South America 


is in the early stages of significant 
development: In sections of that 
continent young people are struggling 
to break free from past traditions 
which have hampered the Evangelical 
(Protestant) churches in their wit- 
ness. This was the observation of an 
ecumenical team of youth workers 
who recently spent three months in 
South America. The team found 
young churches thriving, due to the 
zeal of their young members. 

Our six-member team represented 
six denominations and five countries. 
The leader was Rev. Bengt-Thure 
Molander, a Lutheran, executive sec- 
retary of the youth department of the 
World Council of Churches. Other 
members were: Rev. Jacques Maury 
of the French Reformed Church; Elia 
Peter, a Methodist from India; Keith 
Hillyer, a Canadian Baptist; Miss 
Ethel Shellenberger, of the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church in the USA; 
and myself, a member of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. We were 
sent by the youth departments of 
the World Council of Churches and 
the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation. 

During the Third World Conference 
of Christian Youth held in 1952 in 
Travancore, India, the Latin dele- 
gates had asked that such a visit be 
planned. Our team was sent to share 
with the young people of South 
America programs and techniques of 
youth work used in various countries. 
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This visit expressed the concern that 
Christian young people have for each 
other in all parts of the globe. 

As we traveled from Mexico to 
Costa Rica, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil, Venezuela, and 
Cuba, we were impressed by the 
evangelistic zeal of our new-found 
friends. The laws in most of the 
countries prohibit open proselytiz- 
ing, but still the Evangelicals are 
not thwarted. The young people 
seemed to sense that this day called 
for new methods of evangelism and 
they eagerly sought advice in this 
area. In the larger cities they were 
spearheading programs well ahead 
of some in our own countries. City 
churches sponsored smaller mis- 
sions in outlying districts. The young 
people felt it their responsibility to 
give leadership for the church 
services, Sunday schools, and social 
programs in the community. 

In Tampico, Mexico, we met a 
young couple who spent their Sunday 
afternoons at a mission church in 
the country. The girl conducted Bible 
classes while her boy friend, a medical 
student, treated the pains and ills of 
the people. Students of law, medicine, 
and education were committed to 
following their professions and also 
being ministers of the Gospel on 
Sundays. 

Two young dentists in Rio de 
Janeiro took three weeks off from 
their work in order to attend church 


Seated to right of speaker, Billie Gam- 
mon, Youth Director, Brazilian Presby- 
terian Church. Others are members of 
the Ecumenical Team. Left to right: 
Keith Hillyer, George Williams, Ethel 
Shellenberger, Bengt-Thure Molander, 
Jacques Maury. 


conferences they felt were important 
for their witness. They are studying 
English in order to read the theology 
coming from North America. A mis- 
sionary pastor in Argentina returned 
to the United States for a short visit, 
but wasn’t worried about his church 
while he was away. He knew that his 
youthful laymen would carry out the 
program until he returned. 

As we conducted youth work in- 
stitutes and visited denominational 
and interdenominational conferences, - 
we became aware of the fervent desire 
for changes in youth programs. 
Churches in South America which 
are the result of mission efforts sup-_ 
ported-by North American denomina- 
tions, often do not reflect the youth 
work advances here at home. The 
young people want to speed up the 
development of programs that meet 
their specific needs. Many who have 
studied in the United States, or in 
seminaries in Buenos Aires, Cam- 
pinas, and Matanzas have acquired 
new ideas and wish to use them. 

The Brazilian Presbyterian young 
people are beginning to benefit from 
a thorough study of their place, their 
role, and the theological basis for 
their work in churches. This denomi- 
nation has a membership of some 
120,000 persons. Almost 20,000 are 
active youth who, with youth fellow- 
ship training, now serve in important 
leadership capacities on councils and 
committees. 

The idea which seemed most 
stimulating to these young people was 
that they had a responsibility, as 
Evangelicals, to speak and work with 
the social problems of their com- 
munities. In many countries the 
practice has been to stay aloof from 
such problems. However, some young 
people are catching the vision of 
their Christian social responsibility. 
In the midst of the slum area in Lima, 
Peru, where some 300,000 people live 
in straw shacks without sanitation, 
the young people of one church have 
erected a temporary church center. 
Here they conduct Bible school, and 
the women of the church have begun 
to sew and distribute clothing. 

In Sao Paulo, Brazil, a small group 
of young men are living and working 
in a factory district. As they work 
and pool their earnings they hope to 
gain the confidence of their fellow 
workers. Thus an opening can be 
made to talk about religion and its 
relevance for these factory people. 
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Our itinerary included attendance 
t the Fourth Congress of the Union 
£ Latin American Evangelical Youth 
ULAJE). This interdenominational 
md international Congress included 
| discussion of how and why the 
hurches ought to be actively con- 
erned about religious liberty and 
ocial justice. 

The United States is deeply involved 
n most phases of life in South Ameri- 
an countries, and the people know 
nuch about us. We found in many 
laces a definite hostility toward 
Yorth Americans, for our acts in those 
laces have not all been commendable. 

In an attempt to create better un- 
lerstanding, the United Christian 
Youth Movement had encouraged the 


convening of the Second Hemisphere 
Conference of Christian Youth. This 
two-day consultation followed the 
meeting of ULAJE in Barranquilla, 
Colombia. Twelve delegates came 
from North America to meet with 
fourteen representatives from the 
Latin countries. Discussion centered 
about youth work and the racial 
problems in the USA, and about the 
Indian problem and the challenge of 
social democracy in Latin America. 
The delegates were well informed on 
the racial situation in the United 
States. Because integration is not 
a problem in South America, but a 
fact, our questioners continually 
challenged us to exert our Christian- 
ity more effectively in this area at 


It’s never too hot-— 


~ 
ane INCREASES in church 
nd church school attendance during 
he summer months have been re- 
yorted by many congregations in all 
ections of the country where modern 
ir conditioning installations have 
een made. 

Churches in [linois, Oklahoma, 
‘exas, Washington, D.C., and North 
Yarolina, to name but a few, have re- 
yorted surges in summer activity di- 
ectly attributable to summer cooling. 
\s a result of the larger attendance, 
fferings, which aid in the amortiza- 
ion of the installation and help in 
ther projects, have improved. 

In a church in New Orleans, the 
'verage attendance before air condi- 
ioning was 1,611 persons per Sunday. 
ince completion of the installation 
t has grown to 2,334 per Sunday. 
3ecause of this increase, the instal- 
ation will be amortized over a ten 
rear period at a cost of only four 
ents per person per Sunday. 

A Dallas congregation reported: 
Attendance at all services increased 
fter we installed air conditioning, 
nd summer activity has been kept up 
© a normal winter level. Sunday 
light attendance increased from 500 
o as high as 1,500.” 

Another church reports that since 
ir conditioning was installed attend- 
nce has steadily increased, whereas 
t was steadily decreasing before air 
onditioning. 

In these air conditioned church 
chool buildings, children, young peo- 
le, and adults are more attentive 
uring Sunday school, more regular 
n attendance, and able to concen- 
rate better. 
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home, in churches and communities. 

There is an immediate need 
for leadership training opportunities 
throughout this continent. Though 
eager to improve their programs and 
to be even more integrated than they 
now are into the total life of their 
churches, the young people lack the 
materials and training to move in 
these directions. It is our hope that 
regional leadership training con- 
ferences sponsored both by ULAJE 
and the youth departments of the 
World Councils can be an outgrowth 
of our visit. We are also eager to see 
this program of visitation continued 
as plans are made for Latin young 
people to visit churches in the 
United States. 


to attend air conditioned churches 


Prepared by the Editors with the 


assistance of the Carrier Corporation 


Air conditioning outlets and ducts 
are suspended from the balcony in the 
First Baptist Church, Charlotte, N.C. 


Air conditioned churches range in 
size from those with modest quarters 
and under 100 members to those with 
large edifices, where membership is 
counted in the thousands. 

The cost of air conditioning church 
buildings, like the cost of heating 
them, varies considerably. Small 
churches with only one or two rooms 
to cool have been conditioned for a 
nominal price, whereas the large New 
Orleans church mentioned was air 
conditioned for $17,000. 

Because each church is different, it 
is difficult to give any rule of thumb 
for air conditioning church buildings. 
Some churches have _ educational 
plants; other have not. Some have 
social or recreational rooms; others 
have not. Some hold one service 
each Sunday; others hold several, and 
then have evening devotions during 
the week. Some are better insulated 
than others. Some are made of more 
heat-absorbent material than others. 


Get competent advice 


The best approach to the air con- 
ditioning of a church is in consultation 
with a competent air conditioning 
specialist. These are some of the 
things to be done: 
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At St. Mark’s Methodist Church in Atlanta, air conditioning the church proved 


so popular that the Sunday school was air conditioned three years afterward. 


(1) Ask the specialist about his 
company’s range of air conditioning 
systems. It should include all sizes 
and types—from single self-contained 
units to large central systems. 

(2) Ask about installations made 
by his company in other buildings. 
Examine them and inquire of the 
owners whether or not they are 
pleased with the work. The company 
may have air conditioned a nearby 
church that can be visited. 

(3) Study closely the questions he 
asks. He should want to know the 
size of the congregation, the hours of 
worship, social activities and Sunday 
school hours, in order to do a good 
job. With answers to questions such 
as these he can design an efficient 
system that will save the church 
money. 

(4) Ask the specialist to submit 
a detailed conditioning plan. No 
competent dealer would tackle a job 
without one. 

Air conditioning systems are as 
variable as Easter Sunday hats. But 
a competent air conditioning specialist 
will be able to select the system that 
is best for a church and its budget, 
after determining the requirements. 


Get a system that fits 


What does a church want when it 
purchases air conditioning? It wants 
filtered air, quiet operation, an at- 
tractive installation that fits unob- 
trusively into the interior and exterior 
decor, long service life, maintenance 
and operating efforts kept to a mini- 
mum, and complete temperature and 
humidity control. 

Quiet operation of the system—a 
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must for churches—depends more on 
system design than on the type of 
equipment used. If the system is 
properly installed there are no com- 
plaints about noise. 

Fitting the system into the building 
can be accomplished in a variety of 
ways. Equipment may be located 
outside or inside. One dealer even 
placed the air conditioning apparatus 
in the steeple of a church. 

Ductwork can often be hidden com- 


pletely from view. But if it must be 


exposed, it can be painted to match 
its background. It also can be in- 
stalled to follow the building con- 
tours. 

Equipment life is assured by the 
purchase of a good system initially. 
Routine maintenance by qualified 
specialists will keep it operating at 
peak efficiency for years. Some sys- 
tems installed more than thirty years 
ago are still in operation. 

If the church or educational. plant 
has been unoccupied all week under 
a hot sun, the cooling system must 
have time on Sunday morning to dis- 
sipate this stored heat. Turning on 
the system an hour before church 
school or church services assures a 
comfortable temperature and humid- 
ity level before meeting time. 

Because some church buildings are 
actually several combined structures, 
operating cost may be a major con- 
sideration. Here “zone” cooling may 
be the answer. Because not all por- 
tions of the building are ordinarily 
used simultaneously, cooling can be 
spotted when and where needed— 
appreciably reducing the operating 
costs. 


The church offices used by the staf 
throughout the week may be con- 
sidered as requiring continual condi- 
tioning. 

A study of the room load will in- 
dicate which rooms should be in- 
cluded in the same zones. 


Lay a blanket of cool air 


High church ceilings also provide 
some air conditioning problems. Bui 
it is possible to maintain ideal tem- 
peratures in the occupied zone with- 
out cooling the entire space. 


In a Dallas, Texas, church, hot ai 
near the ceiling is allowed to remair 
there, while the occupied zone is 
cooled. This is done by locating the 
air diffusers along the wall, just < 
little higher than the heads of the 
congregation. The heavier cool ai 
settles toward the floor, establishins 
a blanket of comfort around the con- 
gregation. 

Two. other factors should receive 
careful consideration in church ai 
conditioning. One is the fact tha 
heat enters through the doors a; 
parishioners arrive. The other is tha 
bodily heat is given off by the con. 
gregation. The air conditioning mus 
be of sufficient capacity to compensat 
for both factors. It must be able t 
maintain a comfortable temperatur 
when the church is fully occupied o: 
when the doors are open betwee! 
services. Doors can usually be ar. 
ranged to reduce to a minimum th 
invasion of hot air. A diffuser can bi 
placed near the door and its air strean 
so directed that it will repulse th 
invasion of hot air. 


What does the future hold fo 
church air conditioning? Churche 
are now being built at the rate of on 
every 35.3 minutes. Economist Georg 
Cline Smith of F. W. Dodge Compan; 
estimates that $600,000,000 a year wil 
be spent on new church constructio: 
for at least the next ten years. Ever 
new church might well take into con 
sideration the future installation o 
air conditioning, even if money is no 
available for immediate installatior 
and provide for it in the basic struc 
ture. It will save money later. 

Existing churches are as much i: 
need of air conditioning as those plan 
ning new buildings. Conditioning nc 
only adds to the comfort of the con 
gregation at worship and to th 
church school and other groups, bu 
also to the real value of existin 
buildings. Air conditioning is a valu 
able evangelistic and education: 
asset. It helps a church to reac 
more people than it could otherwis 
and to reach them in physical condi 
tion for a maximum degree of con 
centration and enjoyment. 
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= TO GIVE—GIVE TO 
EARN is the theme of Christian 
\ducation Week, September 29-Oc- 
ober 6, 1957. This observance an- 
ally includes the last Sunday of 
September and the first Sunday of 
Yetober. 

The church school and the home 
lave a common responsibility in 
*hristian stewardship education. Most 
yarents look to the church to give 
suidance in the way they should train 
heir children in such matters as giv- 
ng, allowances, sharing of skills, and 


Testing light on set for new steward- 
ship film, “The Split-Level Family.” 


National Council officials Thompson 
(left) and Ferguson (right) confer 
with Sam Hersh of Family Films, Inc. 


Mrs. Wallace Frasher and William 
Claxton, Director, go over script. 
June, 1957 


Stewardship- 


The theme for Christian Education Week, September 29 to 


October 6 is supported by fine educational materials 


by T. K. THOMPSON 


Executive Director, Joint Department 
of Stewardship and Benevolence, 
National Council of Churches. 


other aspects of Christian steward- 
ship. Church school superintendents 
and teachers find it helpful to examine 
their plans at least once a year in the 
light of their Christian stewardship 
responsibilities. A regular plan for 
the giving of money, time, and serv- 
ices is an essential part of the cur- 
riculum of the church and church 
school. 

The official definition of steward- 
ship used in the National Council of 
Churches is as follows: 

“Christian Stewardship is the prac- 
tice of systematic and proportionate 
giving of time, abilities, and material 
possessions, based upon the conviction 
that these are a trust from God to be 
used in His service for the benefit of 
all mankind in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of Christ’s redeeming love.” 

Four key tools have been prepared 
by the National Council of Churches 
for Christian Education Week 1957: 

1. Learn to Give—Give to Learn, 
a handbook for Christian Education 
Week 1957. This 32-page manual, 
costing 25c, gives a complete descrip- 
tion of how a local church or a local 
council of churches can carry out 
plans for Christian Education Week 
1957. This manual should be secured 
by every pastor and every church 
school superintendent by early sum- 
mer. 

2. The Church Teaches Steward- 
ship. This 3-page folder is designed 
especially for church school teachers. 
It points out fifteen specific ways in 
which the child’s stewardship poten- 
tialities might be developed. Every 
church school teacher will need a 
copy by Labor Day 1957. The price 
is $2.50 per 100. 

3. The Family Teaches Steward- 
ship. This 3-page leaflet is especially 
designed for parents. It lists eleven 
opportunities for teaching Christian 
stewardship in the home. Churches 
will want to give it to parents of all 
their children and young people by 


mid-September 1957. Price, $2.50 
per 100. 
4. The Split-Level Family. This is 


the title of a new 29-minute motion 
picture produced by the stewardship 
departments of the Protestant com- 
munions of the United States and 
Canada to sharpen the focus of the 
Christian family upon the conflict 
which is found in every home: the 
tension between Christian standards 
of stewardship and the world’s stand- 
ards. The plot will be described in 
the July-August issue of the Journal. 

The film is “open-ended,” so that 
a vigorous discussion is likely to re- 
sult from its utilization in the local 
church. It is especially useful for 
church family nights, canvasser train- 
ing, parent classes, and membership 
training. The Split-Level Family is 
designed for use in the churches dur- 
ing the fall of 1957, with special show- 
ings during Christian Education Week 
in September. 

Miss Mary Venable of the Chil- 
dren’s Department of the Division of 
Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches, served as tech- 
nical adviser on story and script. 
Mrs. Wallace G. Frasher, Director of 
Christian Education, Southern Cali- 
fornia Council of Protestant Churches, 
served as consultant on the set dur- 
ing the actual shooting of the film. 

The film was produced by the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches 
and is available from Religious Film 
Libraries and denominational deposi- 
tories at a rental of $8.00 in black and 
white and $12.00 in color. (The film 
may also be had from Religious Film 
Library, Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, New York.) 

The literature described above is 
available from the office of Publica- 
tion and Distribution, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 120 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10, New York. 
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in Christian 
Education 


Current 
Evaluations 


Prepared by the Department of A-V 
& Broadcast Education, National 
Council of Churches 


Animal Friends 


11 minute motion picture, color or 
black-and-white. Produced by Film As- 
sociates of California, 1955. Available 
from the producer, 10521 Santa Monica 
Blud., Los Angeles 25, and some univer- 
sity film libraries. Rental: apply. 


Filmic excerpts from the lives of some 
so-called wild and tame animals—dog, 
cat, owl, turtle, and rabbit—are edited 
so as to offer illustrations of several 
moral themes. The creatures are shown 
in their natural habitats, with their 
peculiar traits and ways of getting along 
together. 


With proper introduction and inter- 
pretation, the film is RECOMMEND- 
ED for the instruction of nursery 
through primary children. The pres- 
entation of this phase of God’s creation 
and its characteristics is entertaining as 
well and could stimulate some degree of 
discussion. Top-notch camera work cap- 
tures a variety of charming scenes in 
which one animal’s “concern” for and 
companionship with another is shown. 


Helping in the Care of Younger 
Children 


11 minute motion picture, color or 
black-and-white, guide. Produced by 
Coronet Films, 1954. Available from lo- 
cal educational film libraries at rental 
rates that will vary slightly from one to 
another; write Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg. Chicago 1 for name and address 
of nearest source. 


In a family of three children, the old- 
est, a teen-age girl, helps care for her 
younger brother and sister. Basic prin- 
ciples of child care are demonstrated 
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after being stated. Narration throughout 
the film points to the girl’s understand- 
ing, love, and knowledge of the needs 
involved. 


With senior highs and young people, 
the material could be valuable in train- 
ing for church school and/or vacation 
church school helpers. As an instruc- 
tional piece, it would also stimulate dis- 
cussion among these ages on the needs 
and care of younger children, and mo- 
tivate the sharing of home responsibili- 
ties. Technical qualities are more than 
adequate though the youngsters’ acting 
is a bit “out of true.” The accent on 
family cooperation and inclusion of 
prayer at mealtime are among the 
strengths, however, that make the film 
RECOMMENDED ior the uses above 
with senior highs through adults (par- 
ents, teachers, and leaders). 


The Waiting Ones 


82 frame sound filmstrip, black- 
and-white, 1 3343 rpm recording, 
script, guide. Produced by the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission for 
Church World Service and United 
Church Women, all NCCCUSA, 
1955. Available from denominational 
publishing houses, or CWS direct. 
Sale: $3.00. 


Here are vivid illustrations of how 
funds given by the many American 
Protestants enable Church World Serv- 
ice to carry on relief and rehabilitation 
ministries with refugees—around the 
world—unable to emigrate. Presented, 
also, is how American families or con- 


gregations can sponsor refugee families _ 


in this country under the Refugee Relief 
Act. 


Informative and stimulating in its 
positive approach to the contemporary 
problem, it is RECOMMENDED for 
senior highs through adults to promote 
the general as well as specific work of 
CWS, and to motivate support for the 
resettlement of these human beings. 
While the piece is somewhat lengthy 
and its location photography only fair, 
the overall treatment of subject is. quite 
authentic and arresting. 


What Greater Gift 


28 minutes, color or b&w. Produced 
for the Natioinal Education Association, 
1954. Available from state education 
association. Free loan. 


A high school girl desiring to be a 
teacher observes a variety of classroom 
scenes and learns what teaching: really 
involves. With a favorite instructor’s 
counsel, she also becomes aware of the 
professional preparation necessary. 


But her father opposes the idea. Hav- 
ing an antiquated stereotype of teaching 
and teachers, and wanting her to join 
him in business, he cites especially the 


financial consequences of such a choice, 
Her mother is more understanding and 
allows the girl to at least assist in a 
playground program. When the father 
sees her “in action” he realizes his error. 
The clear picture of a “modern” 
teacher and “her” work is enhanced by 
excellent technical qualities. Motiva- 
tional as well as instructive, it is HIGH- 
LY RECOMMENDED for junior 
highs through young adults as a voca- 
tional guidance aid, and for adults, par- 
ents, and teachers as a demonstration of 
contemporary techniques. 


Selected Features 
in 16mm 


An increasing number of theatrical 
films are now available in 16mm, and 
are being used by local churches and 
councils for community showings, eve- 
ning services, and forum meetings. This 
listing.is offered not necessarily as an 
endorsement of indiscriminate use, but 
as an indication of material you may 
choose to preview and select if it seem- 
ingly meets a need. 

For the sake of brevity, only the title, 
producer, length in minutes, color or 
black and white, rental source, and indi- 
cation of Academy Award (AA) or 
Parents’ Magazine award (PM) are 
given. Brief synopses, rental rates, and 
clearance forms for these selected films 
may be obtained from the sources listed. 


Religious Subjects: “Period”: 


Tue GREAT COMMANDMENT (James K. 
Freidrich) : 90, b&w, RFL. 

MAGNIFICENT ADVENTURE (James K. 
Freidrich) : 90, b&w, REL. 

Quo Vavis (MGM): 168, color, FI. 
(PM). 

Tue Rose (20th Century Fox): 135 
color, cinemascope, FI, (AA & PM). 


Religious Subjects: “Present”: 


T’p Crimp THE HicHEest MOouNTAIN 
(20th Century Fox): 88, color or 
b&w, FI. 

Keys oF THE Kincpom (20th Century 
Fox) : 135, b&w, FI. 

A Man Catiep Peter (20th Century 
Fox): 119, color, cinemascope, FI 
(PM). 

STANLEY AND LivincsTONE (20th Cen- 
tury Fox) : 90, b&w, FI. 

Stars In My Crown (MGM): 89 
b&w, FI. 


Brotherhood and 

Human Rights: 

BooMERANG (20th Century Fox): 90 
b&w, FI. 

Broken Arrow (20th Century Fox) | 
100, color, FI, (PM). 

Cry, THE BELovED Country (British) 
90, b&w, CG. 
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GENTLEMAN’s AGREEMENT (20th Cen- 
| tury Fox): 120, b&w, FI, (AA & 
| PM), discussion filmstrip available. 
Home or THE Brave (Stanley Kra- 
_ mer): 85, b&w, AF, (PM). 
IntTRUDER IN THE Dust (MGM): 87, 
b&w, FI. 
Jackie Roginson Story (United Art- 
ists) : 92, b&w, FI. 
Lost Bounpartes (Louis deRoche- 
mont): 97, bew, BF, (PM). 
Ox-Bow Incipent (20th Century 
Fox) : 90, b&w, FI, discussion strip. 
Pinxy (20th Century Fox): 110, b&w, 
FI, discussion strip. 


War and Peace: 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT: 
103, b&w, UW, (AA). 

Day tHE EartH Stoop Stitt (20th 

_Century Fox): 92, b&w, FI, (PM). 

Tue SearcH (MGM): 104, b&w, FI, 
(AA). 


Witson (20th Century Fox): 120, 
color, FI, (AA & PM). 

Adolescent Unrest: 

BiackzoarD JuncLE (MGM): 101, 


b&w, FI, (AA). 

Rese, WirHout A Cause (Warner 
Bros.): 111, color, cinemascope, FI, 
(AA). 


Crime and Punishment: 


My Six Convicts (Stanley Kramer): 
90, b&w, AFC. 

Uncuainep (Hall Bartlett): 75, b&w, 
FI. 


Labor Relations: 


WuisTLe AT Eaton Mizis (Louis de 
Rochemont) : 96, b&w, AF, (PM). 


Mental Illness: 


Tue SNAKE Pit (20th Century Fox): 
120, b&w, FI, (AA). 


Sources 


(AF): ASSOCIATION FILMS 

Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N.J. 

561 Hillgrove, LaGrange, Ill. 

1108 Jackson, Dallas 2, Texas 

799 Stevenson, San Francisco 3. 
(AFC): AUDIO FILM CENTER 

101 W. 31st St., New York, N.Y. 
(BF): BRANDON FILMS 

200 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
(CG): CINEMA GUILD INC. 

10 Fiske Pl., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
(FI) : FILMS INCORPORATED 

202 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

1150 Central, Wilmette, Ill. 

1414 Dragon St., Dallas, Texas 

7250 MacArthur Blvd., Oakland, Cal. 
(RFL): RELIGIOUS FILM LIBRAR- 

IES 

15 denominational and independent libra- 
ries in a cooperative network. For the one 
nearest you, write Mr. James Cooper, 
Church-Owned Publishers Association, 
Philadelphia National Bank Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 
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(UW): UNITED WORLD FILMS 
105 E. 106th St., New York 29, N.Y. 
542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
2227 Bryan St., Dallas 1, Texas 
6610 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 38, Cal. 
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News 


The Church will be one of seven areas 
of A-V activity represented as the Na- 
tional A-V Association—the trade asso- 
ciation of the A-V industry—convenes 
July 20-23 in Chicago. Of prime inter- 
est to Christian educators will be the 
one-day religious workshop on Sun- 
day, July 21. 


Directors of Christian education, pas- 
tors, and other workers with religious 
A-Vs will meet and talk with both pro- 
ducers and manufacturers. After a 
morning worship service, traditionally 
presented for the convention by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago, after- 
noon and evening sessions will deal with 
problem areas of local church A-V use. 

Delegates to the religious section will 
be entitled to visit the NAVA Trade 
Show, considered by many as the best 
single exhibit of all that is new in the 
equipment and materials field. For 
further details on registration, write: 
Mrs. Mae Bahr, Religious Film Libra- 
ries, 220 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 6, 
Kilinois. 

Full information on the total NAVA 
event can be obtained from Henry C. 
Ruark, Jr., Director of Information, 
NAVA, Fairfax, Virginia. 


New Materials 


from Friendship Press (Joint Com- 
mission on Missionary Education, 
NCCCUSA) 


Six filmstrips for the 1957-58 home 
and foreign missions themes . 


Home (Christ, the Church, and Race) : 


60 frames, 
youth and 


Crossroad at Cedarmont: 
black-and-white, script; 
adults; sale: $3.00. 


It Happens Every Day: 60 frames, 
color, script; youth and adults; sale: 


$5.00. 


Our World of Happy Differences: 60 
frames, color, script; children and their 
leaders; sale: $5.00. 


Growing as World Friends: 48 
frames, color, script; children and their 


leaders; sale: $5.00. 


ForEIGN (Japan): 
From the Church at Nishio: 70 


frames, color, script; youth and adults; 
sale: $5.00. 


Kimiko of Japan: 60 frames, color, 
script; children and their leaders; sale: 


$5.00. 


A series of maps detailing cultural as 
well as geographical characteristics of 
the USA and Japan are also available 
through JCME or your denominational 
publishing house. 


from Broadcasting and Film 
Commission, NCC: 


. “Broken Mask.” A 28-minute 
motion picture in either color or black- 
and-white. Produced for BFC and the 
Joint Commission on Missionary Educa- 
tion in connection with the 1957-58 home 
missions theme, “Christ, the Church, and 
Race.” Available from denominational 
publishing houses. Rental: $12, color; 
$8, black and white. 

“Younger Brother: A Story of 
aban. ” A 28-minute motion picture in 
either color or black-and-white. Pro- 
duced for BFC and JCME in connection 
with the 1957-58 foreign missions theme. 
Same availability and rental rates as 
“Broken Mask.” 


Film Klips 


Albert Schweitzer 


Independent. Produced by Jerome 
Hill and Erica Anderson; narrated by 
Frederic March and Burgess Meredith. 


The cinematic treatment of this man’s 
life has been long awaited and the wait 
was not in vain. The story itself hardly 
needs retelling here except to mention 
its comprehensive and honest telling by 
the film’s makers. 

Early boyhood and student days, tal- 
ent in four fields and determination to 
learn still a fifth, knowledge and service 
—these are but a few of the man’s mem- 
ories that come to life in full though, 
at times, imperfect color. 

You cannot miss the development of 
Albert Schweitzer’s “reverence for life” 
concept, as his life and philosophy are 
entwined filmically. Mr. Schweitzer 
wrote the narration; the producers shot 
all their scenes “on location.” Both 
technical qualities are evident as the 
characteristics of commercial “box of- 
fice” are apparent by their absence. The 
entire family should go to this one. 


M.J.H. 


(NOTE: Theatrical release of this 
film probably will be limited primarily 
to the so-called “art” house, so do not 
wait for a neighborhood showing or 
you may miss it. Louis deRochemont 
Associates: has recently acquired world- 
wide releasing rights. This may hold 
promise for future 16 mm release.) 
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~v 2 
Lt yesil/s Resources 


Primary 
Department 


By Ruth R. Diamond® 
Theme for July: We Wonder 
For the Leader 


How often do we “stop and consider 
the wondrous works of God”? God has 
made a wonderful world. When, in the 
midst of our busy lives, we take the time 
to be still and consider all that God 
has done, we too, like the psalmist of 
old, wonder and then lift up our hearts 
in worship. 

The summer time offers a great op- 
portunity to help our boys and girls find 
God in the natural world and to appre- 
ciate the beauties of the world that God 
has created. Try holding your worship 
services in the out-of-doors. If your 
church has no yard, perhaps a nearby 
park or a neighbor’s yard can be used. 
During these weeks, the country church 
surrounded by the beauty of nature has 
great opportunities for real worship 
under the skies. (In this issue be sure 
to read the article on page 8, about out- 
door activities with primaries in the 
summer.) 

If the worship services must be held 
inside, make them informal, perhaps 
sitting in a circle instead of in formal 
rows. As you think together about the 
world and its many wonders that God has 
created, guide your boys and girls as 
they wonder, and try to lift these 
moments of wonder to moments of real 
worship. 

Catt to WorsHip: No. 
with hearts rejoicing.” 

Soncs: All songs, including above, 
are from Hymns for Primary Worship. 
Suggested songs are: No. 16, “Let us be 
glad of God’s good plans”; No. 22, “The 
nicest things”; No. 31, “God made the 
golden sun”; No. 36, “See the farmer 
sow the seed.” 


1. Who Made the World? 


Story Porm: 


Wen We Loox at THE WORLD 
When we look at the wonderful world 
around us, 


*South Bend, Indiana. 
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156, “Come 


We wonder about many things. 
How did the world begin? 
Who made the world? 


People have always asked questions 
about the world. 
Long ago, sitting around the campfires at 


t, 
Children would listen to stories 
About the beginning of the world. 


The world is very big, 

So big that we cannot see 

All of the world at one time. , 

We can only see the place where we are. 


The sky is always above us. 

It is high above all the world. 

In the sky are the lights of the day 
And the lights of the night. 


The earth covers many miles. 

We could never count the miles 

Of grass and trees and mountains and 
water 

All around the earth. 


So big is the world, 

So wonderful is the world, 

That this thing we know— 

Whoever made the world is very great. 


Sometimes it is dark and we call it night. 
Sometimes it is light and we call it day. 
We know that night always follows day. 
We know that day always follows night. 


Now it is summer time, but we know 
That after this summer will come the fall. 
Then will follow the winter, 

And after the winter will come spring. 


From the very beginning 

The harvest always has followed the 
seedtime, 

So this thing we know— 

begs made the world is very depend- 
able. 


The earth is covered with trees and 
plants 

That grow good food to feed us. 

Our clothes and our shelter 

Also come from the earth. 


The earth is a great storehouse 
Where we find things we need. 
Salt, coal, oil and metals 

Come from deep inside the earth. 


When we discover that everything 

We need is in the world, 

Then this thing we know— 

Whoever made the world cares for us. 


The Bible tells us who made the world. 
It says that, “In the beginning God 
Created the heavens and the earth.” 
God made the world and all that is in it. 


How long ago was the beginning? 
we do not know. 
But one ied we do know— 
That Fi the beginning God made the 
wor 


God made the heavens and the earth. 
He made the day and the night. 

He made the sun to light the day. 

He arte the moon and stars to light the 


God made all the growing things upon 
the earth, 

The grass and the trees and the plants. 

He made the birds and the fish and the 
animals. 

God made people. 


God made a wonderful world. 
He made a beautiful world. 
God is great and good and dependable. 
He cares for us. 
Brste VERSEs: 

“In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth” (Genesis 1:1) 


It is he 
(Psalm 


“Know that the Lord is God! 
that made us, and we are his.” 
100:3a, b) 


Prayer: When we look at the world 
around us, dear God, we wonder about 
many things. We cannot understand 
just how the world was made, but we 
know that you made the world and all 
that is in it. Thank you, God, for this 
wonderful world. Amen. 


2. How Do Things Grow? 


Story Porm: 


Wuen WE Loox at Growine THINGS 
Did you ever look at a growing flower, 
And touch its soft petals, 

And smell its sweet fragrance? 
How did it grow so lovely? 


Did you ever look at a growing tree, 
And hear the wind rustling the leaves 
Which covered its branches? 

How did it grow so sturdy and tall? 


Did you ever plant a tiny seed 

Deep within the earth? 

And then come back some later time 
To that very same place? 


Did you look down at the earth, 

And see a tiny green tip peeping 
through? 

What did you think as you remembered 

The dry brown seed that you had 
planted? 


Did you watch the tip grow bigger 
Until one day it became a plant, 
With its branches covered 

With something good to eat? 


Then did you wonder, 

How could it be? 

How could a green plant 

Come from such a dead looking seed? 


No one knows exactly how things grow 
From tiny seeds into lovely flowers, 
From tiny seeds into green plants, 


_From tiny seeds into tall trees. 


We only know that we can plant a seed 
in the earth, 

pe the sun shines and the rains fall, 

And then life comes pushing through 

The brown of the earth. 


No one knows just how things grow. 
Only God knows, for it is God 

Who places in every growing thing 
Something we call life. 


When we look at the growing things of 
the world 

We want to thank God for his wonderful 
works, 

For we know it is God who has made 
every growing thing 

And we are glad. 

BrstE Verse: “Stop and consider the 
wondrous works of God.” (Job 37:14b) 

PRAYER: Oh God, when we look at the 
growing things in the world around us, 
we know that your works are very 
wonderful. You have done many great 
things and we are glad. Amen. 


Story: 
THE ANSWER Is Gop 


It was evening and Grandfather and 
Jim were walking through the garden. 
“I cannot understand,” Jim was saying, 
“how these plants grew from the brown 
seeds that we planted in the earth.” 

“Nor can I understand it, Jim,” said 
Grandfather. “I have lived for man 
is but each year as I walk dhrenian 

this garden, I always ask the same ques- 
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‘tion, “How can these plants grow from 
‘dead looking seeds?’ It is something that 
I shall always wonder about.” 

“Isn’t there any kind of an answer?” 
lasked Jim. 

“Yes,” replied Grandfather as he leaned 
lagainst the fence, “the answer is God. 
God is so great that he can place life in 
‘a dead looking seed. Then when the 
lseed is planted in the earth and the warm 
Tays of the sun fall upon it and the gentle 
rains come, the life within the seed starts 
‘to grow, and from something plain comes 
a lovely growing thing.” 

Jim was quiet for a moment as he 
thought about growing things. Then as 
they walked back to the house he said, 
“You know something, Grandfather? It 
sure is wonderful what God can do. I 
guess no one but God can make things 


oe 


3. Where Does the Rain Go? 


Srory Porm: 

WHEN WE WATCH THE RAIN 
What fun it is to watch the raindrops 
As they come down from the sky. 
The drops fall to the ground; 
Then they disappear. 


Where do the raindrops go 
After they leave the clouds, 
And fall upon the earth? 
They have to go some place. 


Let’s watch a tiny raindrop 

As it falls from the sky. 

It runs down the slanting ground 
Until it finds a little brook. 


The raindrop becomes 

A part of the brook. 

The brook runs into a river, 
And the river flows into the sea. 


Now the little raindrop 

Is a part of the sea. 

The sun high in the sky 

‘Shines upon the sea. 

The water becomes very warm. 

Some of the warm water changes to 
vapor, 

Which leaves the sea, 

And goes high into the air. 


The vapor is now a part 

Of a very big cloud. 

Soon the drops in the cloud 
Fall upon the earth. 


Just think, the little raindrop 

Isa raindrop again. 

The raindrops keep the springs and the 
brooks 

And the rivers filled with water. 

How wonderful is God’s plan 

To water the earth. 

How wonderful is God’s plan 

To give us water that we need. 


BIBLE VERSES: 


“He gives rain upon the earth and 
sends waters upon the fields.” (Job 5:10) 
“He covers the heavens with clouds, he 
prepares rain for the earth, he makes 
grass grow upon the hills.” (Psalm 147:8) 


Prayer: How wonderful, O God, is your 
plan to water the earth. We thank you 
for water. It tastes good when we are 
thirsty. It feels cool upon our fore- 
heads when we are sick. It feels re- 
freshing when we use it to wash the 
dirt and dust from our bodies. We 
have fun playing in the water at the 
lake. Thank you, God, for your won- 
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derful plan of watering the earth. 


Amen. 


4. What Keeps the Sun 
in the Sky? 
Story Poem: 
WHEN WE LOOK aT THE SUN 
What keeps the sun in the sky? 
Why doesn’t it fall? 
It looks so small and far away, 


How can it give so much warmth to the 
earth? 


Do you think these questions, 

When you look up into the 

Do you wonder about this small 
Round yellow ball so very far away? 


Do you know that the sun 

Is really much larger than the earth? 
Because it is so many miles away, 

It looks so small 


Do you know that the sun 

Is really a star? 

It looks larger than the other stars 
Because it is closer to the earth. 


Do you know that the earth 

Travels around the sun, 

And that it takes one year 

For it to make a trip all the way round? 
What would it be like without the sun? 
The sun gives warmth to the earth. 

It helps to keep us warm. 

Its warmth helps all growing things. 
The sun gives light to the day, 

And makes the sky beautiful 

With its sunrise and sunset. 

How much we need the sun! 


We do not know how the sun 
Stays in the sky, 

But we do know that the sun 

Is a part of God’s plan. 

It is God who keeps the sun 

And the moon, and the stars, 

And the earth in their right places. 
How great and good God is! 


BrsLtE VersE: “And God made the two 
great lights, the greater light to rule 
the day, and the lesser light to rule 
the night; he made the stars also.” 
(Genesis 1:16) 

Prayer: We give our praise to you, O 
God. We are thankful for your won- 
derful plan of lighting the earth. For 
the sun which lights the day and gives 
warmth to the earth, we thank you. 
For the moon and stars that give a soft 
light to the night, we thank you. We 
are glad for the beauty of these lights 
as they shine high in the sky. Amen. 


Theme for August: 
So Much Beauty in the World 


For the Leader 


If the worship services are held out- 
of-doors, let the children walk around 
the yard or park and discover for them- 
selves beauty (1) to see, (2) to hear, 
(3) to feel, and (4) to smell. If the 
services are held indoors, have many 
pictures and nature specimens to stim- 
ulate thinking and to help them discover 
the beauty in God’s world. 

Follow this discovery period with a 


sharing time. Let each child share some 
beauty that he has found. Think to- 
gether about beauty discovered on a 
walk, a trip, a vacation, or in a back 
yard. Then have a quiet time, when for 
a brief period, the boys and girls can feel 
God very near because of the beautiful 
things that have helped them to turn 
their thoughts to God. 


l. To See 


Brste VerRsE: “O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works! In wisdom hast thou 
made them all.” (Psalm 104: 24a) 

SToRY: 


Frnvinc BEAuty 


The Brown family were piling into the 
car ready to leave for their vacation at 
Bear Lake. Before starting the car, 
father reached into his pocket and pulled 
out four small tablets and four pencils. 
He gave one to mother, one to Jack, one 
to Jessie, and put one back in his pocket. 

“Whatever are these for?” asked Jessie. 

“Well,” answered father, “each year 
when we go to the lake, we think that 
we must wait until we arrive to enjoy 
the beauty of the out-of-doors. From 
our car window, there is much that is 
beautiful to see if we keep our oe open. 
I thought that we could all look for 
beauty as we travelled, jotting it down 
in our notebooks. Tonight for our family 
worship we can share with each other 
the beauty we have discovered.” 

“That will be fun,” said Jack. “Bet I 
find the most beautiful things.” 

So all day long as they drove over the 
country roads and through the small 
towns and the big cities, each member 
of the Brown family looked for beauty 
to see. Throughout the day, tablets were 
pulled out of pockets and pencils were 
kept busy. 

That night, after a supper cooked 
around the campfire, they each pulled 
out their notebooks. “Let’s share the 
three most beautiful things we each saw,’ 
suggested father. “Mother, you begin.” 

Mother read from her list, “This morn- 
ing as we drove out of our town, the 
eastern sky was beautiful with the sun- 
rise and its colors of red and gold. In 
a little town we passed this afternoon I 
saw a beautiful flower garden with all 
the colors of the rainbow, and while we 
were driving along the little dirt road 
after lunch, I saw a blue, blue lake 
nestled among the hills.” 

Jessie was next and she read, “This 
morning as we passed through the hilly 
country, I thought the purple and dark 
blue colors of the hills against the light 
blue of the sky was beautiful. There 
was a little maple tree in the yard of the 
filling station where we stopped to get 
gas, and the light of the sun shone upon 
its leaves, making them look gold. While 
we were waiting for a red light, a beau- 
tiful red and gold butterfly flew past my 
window.” 


“Your turn now, son,” said father to 
Jack. 
“This afternoon,” began Jack, “the 


white clouds in the blue sky looked like 
white ships sailing across the waters. 
When we stopped for a stop sign, I saw 
a big blue-jay sitting on a tree limb and 
he looked right at me. This afternoon 
we passed a little cherry orchard. The 
bright red of the cherries looked pretty 
in the little green trees.” 

Father then shared his discoveries: 
“The freshly plowed brown earth on a 
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farm down in the valley. A spring of 

water racing down a hillside. A tall oak 

tree lifting high its branches.” 

As father finished, they sat in silence 
for a few moments each one thinking 
his own thoughts about the beauty of 
the world. Then father said, “O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works! In wisdom 
hast thou made them all.” 

Prayer: Thank you, God, for beautiful 
things to see. You have placed many 
wonderful things in the world for us 
to see. Help us to learn to use our 
eyes each day to look for the beauty 
that is always there. Amen. 


2. To Hear 


BrstE VERSE: “The time of singing has 
come, and the voice of the turtledove 
is heard in our land.” (Song of Solo- 
mon 2:12b, c) 

LEADER: 


Soncs OF PRAISE 


Do you know that you can hear 
Beauty in the world? 

Close your eyes. Be very still. 
Listen! Do you hear— 


The cheery song of a robin, 

The humming of the humming bird, 
The buzzing of the bees, 

The rustling of the wind in the trees, 
The flapping of a bird’s wings, 

The croaking of a frog, 

The trickle of a little brook, 

The splash-splash of the waves, 

The rumble of the thunder, 


The pitter patter of the rain? 


When we are still 
And listen, 

We can hear 
Beauty in the world. 


These sounds are songs of praise 
To God who made all things. 


Brste Verse: “All the earth worships 
thee; they sing praises to thee, sing 
praises to thy name.” (Psalm 66:4) 

PrayER: We, too, sing our songs of 
praise, dear God. We are glad for all 
of beauty that we hear. We are glad 
for the songs of the natural world. 
When we hear these songs of praise, 
may we remember that you are the 
creator of all the world. Amen. 


3. To Feel 


STORY: 
BEAuTY TO FEEL 


The Davis family were on their way 
to Grandmother’s for the annual reunion. 
“One thing I always enjoy,” Mary was 
saying as they drove into the farm yard, 
“is the hour we spend on our walk 
around the farm, finding beauty.” 

“T do too,” said Jim, “I always find so 
many things, and yet everyone else finds 
things I never saw.” 

Dinner was over and Grandmother was 
saying, “Now we will go for our walk 
around the farm to find things of beauty. 
Remember the rules: each one is to go 
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alone and in quietness. No one is to ber 
anything until the hour is up. I wi 
ring the dinner bell at the end of the 
hour.” 

Mary looked at Henrietta, the little 
blind girl who had come to live with 
Grandmother. “Surely,” she thought to 
herself, “Henrietta cannot find any 
beauty, for she cannot see.” 

Mary ran over to Grandmother and 
whispered in her ear, “Do you want me 
to take Henrietta with me?” 

“No, child,” said Grandmother, “that 
is very kind of you, but remember the 
rules. Each one is to go alone. Do not 
worry about Henrietta. She has been 
with me two months, and already she 
knows her way over every inch of the 
farm and woods. You will be surprised 
Mary, to discover that Henrietta will find 
much beauty.” 

Grandmother gave the signal ané 
everyone was off to discover beauty on 
the farm. The hour passed quickly, and 
soon the dinner bell was heard ringing 
One by one they all returned to the big 
apple tree in the side yard. : 

Each one had his turn to share. Hoy 
much beauty they had discovered on the 
farm! Everyone had finished, and Grand- 
mother turned to Henrietta, “Dear,” she 
asked,~“would you like to share the 
beauty you found?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Henrietta, “I founc¢ 
so much beauty! This is what I dis- 
covered: 


I touched the velvety petals of a wooc 
flower. 

I rubbed my hand across the rougt 
bark of a tree. 

Upon the hillside where the grounc 
had been plowed, 

I took the soil in my hands, feeling it. 
warm softness. 


I ge on the hill top and lifted my 
ace, 

Feeling the warm rays of the sun. 

As I walked along the edge of th 
brook, 

I felt the breezes blowing in my hair 


I took off my shoes, 
je let the cool water run over m; 
eet. 
As I sat there, a few drops of rain fell 
I cupped my hands to catch the we 
drops. 


Grandmother, you have so much beauty 
on the farm,” finished Henrietta. 

In the quietness that followed, Mary 
said, “I think that Henrietta found mor 
beauty than any of the rest of us, fo: 
she discovered beauty to feel.” 

They all bowed their heads as Grand. 
mother prayed, “Thank you, God, fo: 
the beauty we have discovered. Ws 
especially thank you for the beauty w 
can feel.” 


Brste Verse: “He has made everythin: 
beautiful in its time.” (Ecclesiaste 
3: 11a) 


Prayer: God, we thank you for beaut 


to feel. We know that you have give 
us this beauty to enjoy and we ar 
glad. Amen. 


4. To Smell 


BIBLE VERSES: 


“The fig tree puts forth its figs, and th 
vines are in blossom; they give fortl 
fragrance.” (Song of Solomon 2:13a) 

“The mandrakes give forth fragrance. 
(Song of Solomon 7: 13a) 
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EADER: 


e can use our noses to enjoy beauty. 
aink of all the good smells 
nat you can find in the out-of-doors. 


hese are some of the smells we can 
enjoy: 

ne clean smell of the rain, 

ne fresh smell of new-mown hay, 

ne sweet smell of the honeysuckle, 

ne spicy smell of the garden pink, 


The fragrant smell of the rose, 

The pine smell of the fir trees, 

The smell of ripe fruit on the vines and 
trees, 

The smell of the country air in the early 
evening. 


How wonderful that God planned 
So many things in the world 
That would give forth 

A sweetness of smell. 


Lirany: 

Leader: For the world of beauty you 
have made, 
Response: We thank you, God. (And 


so after each statement) 
Leader: For all the beauty we can see, 
Leader: For all the beauty we can hear, 
Leader: For all the beauty we can feel, 
Leader: For all the beauty we can smell, 
Response: We thank you, God. Amen 


or the Leader: 


In the glory of these summer days, let 
; help our juniors find their worshipful 
oments through music, art, silence, and 
e beauty of nature. Guide them to see 
yw these four elements help them be- 
me quiet within and ready to meet God 
an act of worship. 

Your worship committee—made up of 
small group of juniors—will respond to 
e challenge of preparation for each 
eek’s service after they have had a 
eaningful experience, which might be 
anned in this way: First, talk about 
orship and what it means to each of 
yu. Consider the ways of worship 
id the elements of worship. Second, 
gether, you and your committee, 
Wve an experience of worship, using 
ther music, art, silence, or some beauti- 
1 nature object. Third, ask what this 
orship and what it means to each of 
yu. Consider the ways of worship 
€ members. Worshipful feelings are 
sonal. You may find that some in the 
coup will have a difficult time telling 
hat their feelings were like. Juniors are 
lkative, but are hesitant about express- 
g their deepest feelings. Try to create 
1 atmosphere of acceptance and appre- 
ation which will encourage such ex- 
essions. 

Then ask, “How can we help all our 
niors have a similar meaningful ex- 
rience?” Be ready to jot down all the 
eas that come and incorporate as many 
; possible. Encourage creative writing. 
elp a girl or boy to express in written 
rm what he thinks and feels. Encour- 
fe art expression also. Be sure to ex- 
ess appreciation for each piece of work. 
The following are suggested worship 
rvices for this theme. They are only a 
lide. Build your own worship services, 
id the results will be rewarding. 


, Come, let us worship 
ith music 


2ELUDE: A few carefully selected re- 
cordings may be played as the juniors 
gather for worship. Then, sitting in 
silence, listen to the music. Invite your 
church organist to assist you in select- 
ing records. 

ALL TO WorsHIP: Psalm 100:1 

yon: “Let all the world in every corner 
sing,” No. 7 

-FERING : 

PFERING RESPONSE: “Thy work, O God, 
needs many hands,” No. 128 
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Junior Department 


by B. Margaret VOSS* 


Theme for July: Come, Let Us Worship 


Hymn: “We Sing Our Praise,” No. 4 
LEADER: 


Music CHances THINGS 


“Music is God.” “God is in the Music.” 
These are two thoughts of a pair of 
fourth-grade boys. Perhaps they were at 
least partly right. Music is a very pow- 
erful instrument. It can change people’s 
attitudes, and sometimes even their lives. 
Here is a small sample of what music 
can do. 

At the close of the evening meal 
Mother turned to Peter and said, “Peter, 
it is your turn to wash the dishes. Sally 
will wipe.” 

“Aw, gee, Mom, can’t I skip ’em to- 
night? I want to get to the park to prac- 
tice with the Little Leaguers.” 

Mother was firm and yet understand- 
ing. “Yes, Peter, I know. They will begin 
practicing at seven o’clock. It is now 
six-thirty. If you get busy you should 
be done in fifteen minutes and have 
plenty of time to make practice.” 

But Peter grumbled under his breath 
and shifted from one foot to the other. 
His hands moved slowly and _ they 
seemed clumsy. “I’ll never make it,’ he 
grumbled to himself. 

Just then Sally came bustling into the 
room and said, “Come on, let’s roll. I’ve 
got plans for this evening.” Peter seemed 
to ignore her. But Sally started singing, 
“T’ve been working on the railroad,” at 
the same time running the water into the 
sink. Slowly Peter put the dishes in and 
started washing. 

Sally finished with her rendition and 
went on to, “She’ll be coming ’round the 
mountain,” but she got the signals mixed 
up—according to Peter. Before he real- 
ized what happened, he was singing. Not 
only that, his hands seemed to move to 
the music—faster. He stopped his shifting 
from one foot to the other and he 
straightened up. He was really having 
fun. Peter and Sally sang several songs 
before either realized that the dishes 
were done and it was only six-forty nine! 

Peter grabbed his pitcher’s mit, shouted 
goodbye to his Mother and Father and 
went whistling down the street. The same 
guy who only a few minutes ago wasn’t 
going to make it! 

Music is understood without words. At 
the World Council of Churches’ meeting 
in Evanston, Illinois, the summer of 1955, 
there were Christians from all over the 
world, each speaking in his native tongue. 
Yet when they stood to sing the great 


hymns of the Christian Church they 
understood each other. 

Music helps us in worship. It helps us 
to praise God. It helps us to quiet our- 
selves in meditation and prayer. God 
speaks to us in music. Music “gets us 
ready” to hear God. 


Prayer: O God, help me to stop and 
listen to music. In this way I 
will clear my mind of thoughts and be 
ready to talk with you and to hear you 
speaking to me. May I be appreciative 
of the composers of music. May I be 
grateful for the privilege that is mine 
to sing. Amen. 


Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee,” 
No. 12 


2. Come, let us worship 
God through art 


SETTING: 


Have around the room several care- 
fully selected pictures. They should be 
pictures that invite thoughts of God or 
of his universe. If they are to be hanging 
on the wall, be sure they are arranged 
carefully. If a child sees pictures care- 
lessly placed he will come to the con- 
clusion that the leader doesn’t think they 
are important. 

You may secure some pictures from 
your local art gallery, public library, or 
from an art collection in the public 
schools. The Elsie Anna Wood picture 
described below will probably be among 
the picture sets used in your church with 
younger children. Some suggested pic- 
tures are as follows: 

Van Gogh: “Starry Night” or “Vege- 
table Garden at Arles.” 

A landscape by Constable or Inness. 

Della Robbia: “Singing Gallery.” 

Help your juniors to look into the pic- 
tures, striving to catch the feeling the 
artist is expressing, rather than just look- 
ing at pictures. If you know how to 
analyze a picture for its artistic values, 
some time may be spent doing this, to 
indicate the value of a fine painting for 
its own sake. If you do not feel able to 
do this, discuss the ideas of God aroused 
by the subject. 


CALL TO WorsHiP: James 1:17 

Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty,” No. 9 

ScRIPTURE: 


“He .. . guided them with skillful 
hands.” (Psalm 78:72) 
“She works with willing hands.” (Prov- 
erbs 31:12) 
OFFERING AND OFFERING RESPONSE 
Hymn: “My God and King,” No. 7 
PIcTURE INTERPRETATION: “Jesus on Naza- 
reth Hill,” by Elsie Anna Wood. (Feel 
free to make your own selection and 
interpretation.) 


Let us see if we can get “into” our 
picture this morning. When Jesus was a 
boy the age of most of you boys here, 
he would often climb the hill behind 
Nazareth. It was a good feeling as he 
ascended. He could feel the muscles in 
his legs pull and stretch. Sometimes he 
felt tired and the top of the hill seemed 
far away. Gradually he would make it. 
Upon reaching the top of the hill he 
would take a deep breath. Somehow the 
air felt much better on top of the hill. 
He would lift his face to feel the cool 
breeze. He would lift his arms and let the 
breeze run around him. 

And then in the midst of this good 
feeling he would feast his eyes upon the 
beautiful countryside and all that God 
had created. He would look up at the 
blue sky and the white clouds. He would 
gaze at the green grass and the pretty 
flowers. He would follow a bird in its 
flight. He would say aloud the words of 
the psalm of praise that he had learned 
in the synagogue: 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul. O Lord, 
my God, thou art very great! Thou art 
clothed with honor and majesty; who 
coverest thyself with light as with a 
garment . . . who sendeth the springs 
into the valleys; who causeth the grass to 
grow for the cattle and the herbs for the 
service of man... Lo Lord, how manifold 
are thy works! In wisdom hast thou made 
them all; the earth is full of thy creatures 
... 1 will sing unto the Lord as long as 
I live; I will sing praise to my God while 
I have being.” (From Psalm 104) 


3. Come, let us worship 
in silence 


For THE LEADER: 

Our juniors live in a world of noise. 
There are the noises of cars, buses, air- 
planes, shouts of children, the clamor of 
the TV, and the endless noise that the 
boys and girls themselves create. Some- 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


This new teaching 
picture filing cabinet 
is carefully construct- 
ed by wood craftsmen. 
Its 20 suspended fold- 
ers, 13%” by 18”, will 
keep 200 or more pictures straight, 


clean and indexed for immediate use. 
Cabinet is 174%” wide, 14” deep and 
20” high. Please state color when order- 
ing: Highland Green, Dutch Blue or 


Gray. Complete with folders, 
Only $29.50 

10” base for file, with rollers, 

Only $3.85 


Pearl 


Order from 


PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT 
232 S. Prospect Street 
Marion, Ohio 
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times we wonder how God can possibly 
get through all the noise to speak to the 
heart, soul, and mind of the growing boy 
or girl. 

Let us help them this week to see the 
value of silence. I think this is difficult 
because juniors feel awkward in silence. 
They sometimes express this self-con- 
sciousness with their giggles. If we begin 
with a “soft-quiet” atmosphere it will 
help. A quiet prelude and soft lights help 
to separate the juniors from the noise 
outside to the quiet of worship. 

CatL To Worsuie: “Be still, and know 

that I am God.” (Psalm 46:10) 

Hymw: “The Lord is in His Holy Temple,” 

No. 126 


Moment of Silence 


(These moments of silence should be 
very brief but meaningful.) 
Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty,” No. 9 
OFFERING AND OFFERING RESPONSE 


Moment of Silence 


Hymn: “Come, Thou Almighty King,” 

No. 13 
LEADER: 

When we are quiet we can feel God’s 
nearness, When we are quiet we can 
think about God. He is always close to us. 

Have you ever noticed that when you 
are quiet and thinking about God you 
also think about yourself? You find 
yourself thinking about the things you 
should have done and didn’t. Or you are 
thinking the things you have done and 
really shouldn’t. You will find yourself 
telling God about them and asking his 
help to keep you from making the mis- 
take again. God hears you in the silence 
and he will give you strength to do bet- 
ter. 

Then, too, you will find yourself think- 
ing about the person you really want to 
be, kind, loving and happy. As you tell 
God about these feelings you will find 
that you are much happier than you 
were when you started talking to God. 
Just to know God loves and cares and 
understands makes us all much happier. 


Moment of Silence 
Scripture: Matthew 5:5-6 
Leaver: “Be still, and know that I am 
God.” (Psalm 46:10) 


4. Come let us worship 


in beauty 


To THE Leaner: Is it possible to worship 
out-of-doors today? There is no 
greater beauty than God’s heaven and 
earth. Under his skies and enjoying 
the beauty of the summer day, let us 
worship. 

Catt To Worsuie: “He has made every- 
thing beautiful in its time .. .” (Eccle- 
siastes 3:1la) 

Hymw: “This is My Father’s World,” No. 
17 

OFFERING AND OFFERING RESPONSE 

Leaver: “We Wonder as We Think” 
In the beginning God created the 

heavens and the earth. Let us look about 

us and wonder about it all. In the beauty 
of this universe let us pause to think 
about the earth and wonder why God 
made it round. 
Silent Meditation 
Let us think about the clouds: white 
clouds that look like balls of cotton; the 


black thunderheads that roll above 
God made them. Why? 


Silent Meditation 


Think of the tree with its leaves 1 
a few months ago looked lifeless. V 
did God make it that way? 

Silent Meditation 

Think of the soft green grass. This 1 
brown dead earth, and new life brou 
forth this green carpet. Why? 

Silent Meditation 


Prayer: O yes, thou art God. Thou a1 
God of Love. We rejoice and praise 
orderliness and beauty of the unive 
Help us to be ever aware of tt 
Amen. 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Ear 
No. 22 


Theme for August: 
God’s Miracles 


For the Leader: 


There is no greater joy for a lea 
than to discover anew, with juni 
God’s miracles and wonder at all } 
behold. Now is the time to take a clo 
look at his miracles: the stars, the oc 
and waves, the birds and the seeds. 

With your committee, enter into t 
exciting experience. Plan walks toget 
in early morning or late afternoon 
listen to the birds and identify th 
Have a star-gazing party some nig 
Experiment with seeds and plants. If 3 
are fortunate and live near the seashe 
take a trip and watch the mighty wa 
roll. 

If your group is small, with the h 
of your teachers you can plan the abs 
activities with the total group. If just ' 
committee enters into this activity, 
sure they bring back vivid reports. 
group of colored slides, a detailed dia 
sketched pictures or a bit of creat 
writing may be avenues of reporting. 
sure to use these reports as a part 
the worship service. 

These suggestions are in line with th 
in two pairs of articles appearing in © 
International Journal. You may wish 
reread the ones in the April 1957 nu 
ber: “Take Children Out-of-Doors” 
“Plan Your Outdoor Activities.” N 
especially the one in this number on o 
of-doors in the summer—with junio 

Additional worship resources will 
found in summer issues of the Jour 
in previous years. Note particularly ' 
ones prepared by Gertrude Sheldon ¢ 
printed in the June 1955 issue. 

Some suggested materials for y¢ 
worship services are as follows: 


SuGcEsTeD Hymns: 

All Creatures of Our God and King 
All Things Praise Thee 

This Is My Father’s World 

With Happy Voices Singing 

There Is Gladness Everywhere 

For the Beauty of the Earth 


SUGGESTED SCRIPTURE PASSAGES: 
Job 37:14 
Psalm 118: 23 
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‘imothy 6:17 
alm 40:5 

alm 104: 14-24 
‘hronicles 16:9 
alm 50:10 

alm 19:1-4 
clesiastes 3:11 
alm 136 


GGESTED SouRCcE MATERIALS: 


THE STARS 

Tow Miracles Abound, by Bertha 
svens. The Beacon Press, Chapter I. 
star Stories, by Gertrude Chandler 
ner. The Pilgrim Press, Boston $1.00. 
star Maps for Beginners, by I. M. 
vitt and Roy K. Marshall. 50c. (Order 
m ae Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 
Pa. 

"he New Handbook of the Heavens. A 
ntor Book. New American Library of 
rid Literature, Inc. 35c. 

the Stars. The Basic Science Education 
‘ies, by Bertha Morris Parker. Row, 
erson, and Co., Evanston, Illinois, 50c. 
would be well to write for a list of 
ir books in the series.) 


[HE Birps 

sirds. The Basic Science Education 
‘ies. (See above) 

sirds, a Guide to Most Familiar Amer- 
n Birds, by Herbert S. Zim and Ira 
brulson. Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
)0. 

| Field Guide to Birds, by Roger Tary 
erson. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Vrite to National Audubon Society, 
0 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N.Y., 
a booklet on birds, habits, and homes. 
is is also a good source for rental of 
ored slides. 


[HE SEEDS 

leveral booklets on seeds. Basic Sci- 
e Education Series. (Look under stars, 
ve.) 

lay with Plants, by Millicent E. Sel- 
1. William Morrow and Co. 


‘or nature motion pictures it may be 
sible to use one of the Walt Disney 
ue Life Adventure Dramas.’ These 
tion pictures run for about half an 
ir each and rent for $10.00. Order from 
iominational publishing houses. 


THER SUGGESTIONS: 
. Invite guests to share their hobbies 
tars, plants, birds, etc., with the group. 
sure to let your guest know the 
ount of time he or she has. Your com- 
tee may even appoint a timekeeper 
| use signals, as is done in radio and 
vision stations. 
_ Carefully select pictures for each 
iday and have them around the room. 
hey are to be taped or hung on the 
1, be sure they are on the junior’s 
level. 
_ Use colored slides as they may fit 
» the theme. 
. Use the creative expressions of the 
imittee. 
‘ou will find the Teachers’ Guide to 
» Miracles Abound to be very helpful. 
ir public library will have additional 
rce material..The Girl Scout and Boy 
ut leaders in your community may be 
ited in to participate in this activity. 
nember, this is all to the glory of God 
the humbling of each person before 
1 and his miracles. 
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Junior High 
Department 


by Robert A. KNOWLES* 


Theme for July: In the Beginning, God 


For Those Who Lead Worship 


The arrangement of worship resources 
for this month is again somewhat dif- 
ferent from what has often been done 
in the past. One reason for this is the 
fact that there just is not sufficient space 
for the writing out of worship services 
which are complete in every detail from 
beginning to end. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that it is not possible 
to “tailor” worship to meet the needs 
and abilities of thousands of groups 
across the country. Thus, the intent 
here is only to provide resources which 
may be utilized, with some creativity and 
understanding, by those responsible for 
leading worship. 

Each of the suggested themes is related 
to the overall theme in terms of God’s 
being present in all of life. It is pos- 
sible to use the themes consecutively; 
but there will undoubtedly be some who 
will find it more advantageous to file 
some of them for future use. 

None of the material ought to be used 
just as it is presented here. There 
should be a careful selection of scripture 
and of hymns. The suggested ideas 
need to be enlarged upon and rein- 
forced. It will be necessary to make the 
services more complete by the inclusion 
of appropriate calls to worship, prayers, 
litanies, etc. If there are capable people 
in your group, arrange for choral read- 
ings or antiphonal readings or for pres- 
entation by means of dialogue. 

Be sure that the setting in which you 
meet is conducive to worship. Arrange 
for worship centers which utilize pic- 
tures, light, a cross, or other symbols or 
objects as a means of focusing the .at- 
tention of those who gather for worship. 

Use a variety of resources as you 
gather—materials which will help young 
people become aware of their relation- 
ship to God and to one another. Most 
hymnals contain a selection of devotional 
aids; search also on the bookshelves of 
the church library or the minister’s study 
or the public library for other helps. An 
excellent resource for any church is the 
book, Masterpieces of Religious Verse, 
edited by James Dalton Morrison (Har- 
pers). Among other fine selections in 
this anthology is the stirring poem, “The 
Creation” by James Weldon Johnson, 
which might be used with the service 
on the Creation. 


*Field Secretary for Junior High Work, 
Congregational Christian Churches, Boston. 


1. Since Time Began 


ImPorRTANT IDEAS: 

The biblical account of the creation of 
the world is not a scientific account, as 
we understand science today; it is not 
meant to be a scientific account. 

Whenever anyone describes anything, 
he must do it on the basis of his own 
understanding and observation up to the 
moment. Our understanding and knowl- 
edge of how the earth was first formed 
is far more complete today than was the 
knowledge of those who first composed 
the biblical account of Creation. 

Scientists today can trace the creative 
processes backward through time, but 
must ultimately come to a point beyond 
which they cannot go—that of determin- 
ing the first cause. The authors of the 
Genesis story simply proclaim with per- 
fect faith and certainty, “In the begin- 
ning, God created the heavens and the 
earth.” 

A major element in Christian faith is 
the belief that God is the creator of the 
world, the universe and all that there is; 
and that he is still at work in the crea- 
tive process. 


RELATED SCRIPTURE: 
Genesis 1: 1—2:3—The story of Creation 
Psalm 8—God’s glory 
Psalm 104—God’s majesty and provi- 
dence 
Psalm 148—Praise to God 


SUGGESTED Hymns: 
This is My Father’s World 
For the Beauty of the Earth 
My God, I Thank Thee Who Hast 
Made 
The Spacious Firmament on High 
God of the Earth, the Sky, the Sea 


2. The Hinge of History 


ImporTANT IDEAS AND RELATED SCRIPTURE: 
Luke 2:1-20—The birth of Jesus. God 

was present in the very beginning of 

Jesus’ life, at the time of his birth. 


Luke 2:41-52—Jesus in the Temple. 
When Jesus was only a young boy, of 
junior high age, he was conscious of his 
relationship to God and aware of the 
responsibilities which it placed on him; 
and he knew that his life must be lived 
in accordance with God’s will. 


Luke 4:16-21—Jesus in the synagogue. 
In the early days of his ministry, after 
months and years of preparation, Jesus 
proclaimed the way in which his life 
would be used in God’s service. 


Luke 22:39-42—Jesus’ prayer for 
strength. Even though Jesus could see 
that the end of his earthly ministry was 
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at hand, he yet put his faith and trust 
in God. God’s will was more important 
to him than the saving of his life. — 


Luke 23: 44-46—Jesus dies on the cross. 
With his last breath, Jesus still declares 
his close relationship to God and his 
trust in God’s love and care. 


Jesus’ life was linked so thoroughly 
to God, from beginning to end, that 
he is recognized as being the revelation 
of God. It is because of his life and 
teachings that we today know how we 
ought to live. 

Jesus’ life and presence upon earth 
made such a difference that history is 
now measured in terms of B.C. and A.D. 
—hbefore his life and since his birth. 
He might truly be called the hinge of 
history, because it is on him that history 
turns. 

The history of our own lives may be 
changed because of Jesus. 


SuccEsTtep Hymwns: 
The Church’s One Foundation 
How Firm a Foundation 
Joy to the World 
All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 
All Glory, Laud and Honor 
Lead On, O King Eternal 


3. In God We Trust 


ImporTANT IDEAs: 

God’s guidance and activity have been 
important throughout the history of our 
country. 


TEELA-WOOKET ARCHERY CAMP 
Dates: June 24-30, Aug. 29-Sept. 11 
Rates: $45 - $50 - $60 
An ideal family vacation. 


Instructors courses in archery and dance. 
For full information write today: 


MRS. E. B. MILLER 
450 W. 24th St. 16A1 New York 11, N.Y. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono 
Brae: CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
mes NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Pa, 32nd Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Atop the 
a Poconos. Lake. Balanced program of sports 
and creative activitiy. Experienced Coun- 
selors. Physician. Protestant services. 
4 Weeks $160—8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated booklet ‘‘1J’’ on request 


For Summer Camps 
and Counselors 


The Candle of the Lord 


By Myron Taggart Hopper. Forty- 
seven revised worship services which 
not only give expression to the wor- 
shipers’ feelings but also aid the 
young people of today in Christian 
development. $2.50 


Come Worship 

By Guin Ream. These 46 new 
Scripture-centered services were sug- 
gested by the young people them- 
selves. Each of the short services is 
written in a language that is readily 
understood. $2.00 


At your bookstore or... 


THE BETHANY PRESS. 


Beaumont and Pine Blvd. 
Box 179. St. Louis 3. Mo- 
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The Pilgrims made the difficult and 
dangerous journey to this country be- 
cause of their concern that people should 
be allowed to worship God as they 
pleased. 

As the frontier was pushed westward, 
concerned Christians went right along 
to establish churches and to care for 
the spiritual needs of the pioneers. 

One of the main reasons for establish- 
ing a public school system was to en- 
sure that children would be educated 
so that they might read the Bible. 

The Declaration of Independence rec- 
ognizes that “... men... are endowed 
by their Creator (that is, by God) with 
certain inalienable rights.” 

The First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States declares 
that “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof;” 
indicating again the important position 
that was held by worship and religious 
faith. 

On every coin minted by the United 
States government are the words, “In 
God We Trust.” 

Our Congress has an officially rec- 
ognized chaplain whose responsibility it 
is to help our country’s law-makers see 
their task in relation to their responsi- 
bilities to God. 

The President of the United States has 
often spoken of the importance of re- 
ligious faith in the life of our country; 
but even more important, he has demon- 
strated by his own example, the neces- 
sity of the individual’s faith in God. 

Our responsibilities as citizens must be 
carried out in the light of our Christian 
faith. 


RELATED SCRIPTURE: 
Psalm 145—God’s goodness and mercy 
Matthew 5:43-48—Love your enemy 
Romans 13:1-10—On civil authorities 


SuccEsteD Hymns: 
Our God, Our Help in Ages Past 
Faith of Our Fathers 
Once to Every Man and Nation 
Rise Up, O Men of God 
God of Our Fathers, Whose Almighty 
Hand 
America, the Beautiful 
My Country, Tis of Thee 


4, Brothers in Christ 


Important IDEAS: 

God is the creator of all life and has 
a concern for all of his creatures. 

Every human being is a child of God 
and thus bears a relationship to God. This 
is true whether or not man recognizes or 
acknowledges such a relationship. 

Because of the common relationship 
to God, every human being has a close 


| relationship to every other human being. 


This relationship is often referred to as 
the Brotherhood of Man under the 


| Fatherhood of God. 


God is at the beginning of every good 
relationship. Christ declared that we 
must first love God and then love our 


| human neighbors. 


As individuals draw closer to God, they 


| must inevitably draw closer to one an- 


other. As we become aware of the re- 


| sponsibilities involved in our relation- 


ship to God, we see more clearly our 


| responsibilities toward our fellow human 


beings. ‘ 


| RELATED SCRIPTURE: 


Psalm 67—For the enlargement of 


God’s kingdom 

Isaiah 2:1-5—Peace among nation: 

Matthew 22:35-40—Two Great C 
mandments 

Acts 10:34-43—God shows no ] 
tiality 

Acts 17:16-28—Lord of heaven 
earth 


SuccEsTeD Hymns: 

Lord, We Thank Thee for Our Brot! 
In Christ There Is No East or West 
O Brother Man 

Teach Us, O Lord, True Brotherhox 
These Things Shall Be 

Lord, Speak to Me That I May Sg 


Theme for August: Creatio 
Lord, We Give Thee Thar 


For Those Who Lead Wors! 


In most parts of the country, this 
good time to be in the out-of-door; 
much as possible. Indeed, some gre 
begin to move outside as soon as 
weather becomes a reality in the spr 
still other groups, in particular part. 
the country, are able to be out-of-d 
at almost any time of the year. 

There are dangers, of course, in u: 
the out-of-doors as a worship sett 
because it is possible to put too g 
an emphasis on the world of nat 
almost to the extent of encouras 
nature worship as such. 

There are a number of values, hi 
ever, to be found in an outdoor sett 
and these include such elements as 
sense of awareness of the beauty 
majesty of the world around us; an ° 
derstanding of the ongoing creative pt 
ess that is a part of God’s contint 
activity; a sense of relationship to 
rest of God’s creation; an awarel 
of the order and dependability in 
world; some appreciation of the 
sponsibility which man has for be 
careful and conscientious in his stewa 
ship of natural resources. Values s 
as these can best be stressed in an ¢ 
of-doors setting. 

Of course, an outdoor setting 
worship is not always immedia 
available to every group; and s 
might find it necessary to bring 
beauty of God’s world indoors 
means of carefully arranged wors 
centers. If at all possible, however, i 
good for young people to get away ft 
the church setting once in a while; 
only for the reasons mentioned abc 
but also that they might understand t 
sincere worship may occur at any ft 
and place. It is not necessary that w 
ship always take place within the w 
of a church or chapel. 

Again, it will be necessary to se 
carefully the materials for worship ; 
to prepare conscientiously so that ¢ 
tractions may be kept to a minimum 
is not necessary to make each occas 
of worship a full-scale dramatic p 
duction; but whatever is done in 
name of worship ought to be y 
enough prepared to enable the ma 
ideas to make the maximum impact uy 
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hearts and minds of those who wor- 
D. 

in excellent resource book in this area 
Worship Ways for Camp by Clarice 
wman (Association Press). It ought 
be on the worship resource shelf of 
ry church; if it is not available for 
ir use, order it from your denomina- 
1al bookstore. 


IPTURE SELECTIONS FOR OutT-or-Doors: 
whe scripture passages listed here 
7e been chosen because of their rela- 
iship to the theme, “Creation’s Lord, 
/Give Thee Thanks.” They should not 
‘used indiscriminately, however, but 
areful selection should be made from 
references given here so that the 
in idea or emphasis of a particular 
vice of worship may be brought into 
rp focus. On the same basis, it is not 
essary that scripture be selected only 
m this list, for there are undoubtedly 
er passages equally appropriate for 
ziven theme. 


nesis 1:24-31—Man and other crea- 
ures are made by God 

nesis 8:22—Dependability of the 
hysical world 

uteronomy 8—Using God’s good gifts 
vith thankfulness 

y 38:11-40:2—God’s mighty works 
iim 19—The heavens declare God’s 
lory 

im 24:1-2—The earth is the Lord’s 
im 65:9-13—God’s gift of rain 

iim 93—The majesty of God’s kingdom 
iim 95:1-6—Praise God 

iim 104—God’s mighty power 

wm 121—‘“I will lift up my eyes” 
im 148—All things praise God 
verbs 6:6-8—Learn from the ant 
verbs 30:24-28—Wisdom of little 
reatures 

iah 41:17-20—Rivers and trees come 
rom God 

lah 55:6-13—God’s good gifts 

emiah 2:7; 12:10-11—Man’s defilement 
f God’s land 

tthew 6:25-33—God cares for his 
reatures 

rk 4:1-9—Parable of the sower 

rk 4:26-32—Parables from nature 

mn 12:24—A seed must die to live 


MN SUGGESTIONS FOR OvutT-oFr-Doors: 
Creatures of Our God and King 
Worship 

auty Around Us 

sathe On Me, Breath of God 

y is Dying in the West 

aning Star 

rest Lord Jesus 

ther of Lights 

r the Beauty of the Earth 

d Has Created a New Day 

d of the Earth, the Sky, the Sea 

d, Who Touchest Earth with Beauty 
ly, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty 
ful, Joyful, We Adore Thee 

w on Land and Sea Descending 

w the Day is Over 

uise the Lord, Ye Heavens Adore Him 
tise Ye the Lord, the Almighty 

rit of God, Descend Upon My Heart 
rit of the Living God 

is Is My Father’s World 

en Morning Gilds the Skies 


y AN EcHo Hymn Sine: 
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Perhaps your group will find value in 
praising God through song. A hymn sing 
may be no more than just a good sing- 
ing exercise, but it may also be a rich 
and meaningful experience of worship. 
Suggest that the participants give care- 
ful consideration to the words of the 
hymns, both as they sing their parts and 
as they listen to the other group, so 
that the full meaning of what is being 
expressed may be impressed upon their 
hearts and minds. 

Divide your total group into two equal 
groups and locate them at some distance 
from each other, but still within easy 
hearing range. It will not matter par- 
ticularly if each group can be seen by 
the other, but the overall impression 
will be better if only the sound of sing- 
ing can be heard. Thus, in the out-of- 
doors, a small hill or a clump of trees 
or bushes, or some other natural barrier 
will serve quite adequately. 

This may be accomplished indoors by 


placing your groups at opposite ends 
of a large room, or in separate rooms 
with the door open. 

Alternate selections are given for the 
opening set of hymns so that this service 
may be used either in the morning or 
in the evening. 

WE Praise THEE IN SONG 
Catt To WorsuHie: Psalm 95:1-2 
EcHo Hymns: 
(For a morning service) 
Group 1: Holy, Holy, Holy (vs. 4) 
Group 2: When Morning Gilds the 
Skies (vss. 1, 6) 
(For an evening service) 


Group 1: Day is Dying in the West 
(vs. 1) 

Group 2: The second verse of this 
hymn 


Leader:Let us praise God for his good- 
ness in creating the earth and all that 
it contains. 


Lots of sparkling new ideas! 


PROJECTS ... WORSHIP PLANS ... PARTIES . . . CRAFTS 


in the 1957 ACTIVITIES KITS 


Youth Fellowship Kit vowume 15 


This timely and inviting new kit has 29 new topics and a workshop 
on “The Life of Christ.” Material for many meetings include a Bible 
ee “Conversation Stoppers from the Bible,” ‘““What’s in a Word?” 

iscussions on Latter-Day Saints, faith healing, capital punishment, 
prison life, youth delinquency, “Rock ’n’ Roll,” and a topic based on 
Handel’s The Messiah. There is a one-act play, a recreation section 
with games from many nations, a worship section and a new clinic 
on role playing. The volume is in larger type this year, too, for easier 
reading. $3.50 


Junior-Hi Kit numer 14 


Here are many topics and projects, such as ‘Making a New Testament 
Dictionary;” a map project on Bible lands; preparation of a diary 
of an imaginary young person who had been with Jesus; writing a 
play about Peter; putting on a one-act Palm Sunday play; and a craft 
project in which a mosaic plaque is made. Lively discussion material 
includes a study of worship and a workshop on planning for worship, 
a consideration of the United Nations and related activities and personal 
problems of junior-highs. Party plans and social activities help make 
this new kit a must. $3.00 


At your denominational book store 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Group 1: This Is My Father’s World 
(vss. 1, 2) 

Group 2: For the Beauty of the Earth 
(vss. 1,2) 

Group 1: O Worship the King (vss. 1, 3) 

Group 2: My God, I Thank Thee Who 
Hast Made (vss. 1, 4) 

Leader: Let us raise our voices in joyous 
song as an expression of our desire to 
serve in the name of Christ. 

Group 1: Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind (vss. 1, 2) 

Group 2: O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee (vss. 1 through 4) 

Leader: Let us commit ourselves to the 
service of God in everything that we 
do. 

Group 1: Once to Every Man and Nation 
(vs. 1) 

Group 2: Now in the Days of Youth 
(vss. 1, 4) 

Group 1: Lord, I Want to Be a Christian 
(vs. 1) 

Group 2: Same hymn, verse beginning, 

“Lord I want to be more loving.” 

Both Groups: Same hymn, verse begin- 
ning, “Lord, I want to be like Jesus.” 


PRAYER: 

O God, our eternal heavenly Father, 
even as we have praised thee in song, 
may we also praise thee with our lives. 
In moments of doubt or bewilderment 
or depair or sorrow, will you come to us 
and fill our hearts with the music of 
creation and of faith in thee. Grant that 
we may always be willing and able to 
lift our thoughts and hopes and ideals 
to thee as we sing with our friends and 
neighbors. In the name and spirit of 
Christ we pray. Amen. 


PratsE Gop For LIFE 
Way back, deep down in the far away 
reaches of infinite time, 
God said, “Let there be light!” 
And there was light. 
And that light was the light of the 
world— 
The world coming into being: 
Twisting, 


From violent upheaval and cataclysmic 
fury 
came night and day, 
Heaven and earth, 
Continent and sea, 
And life! 
And God saw that it was good. 


Then, way back when the world was new, 
en the mountains shone, 
And the seas sparkled, 
And a mist covered the face of the earth, 
God _ breathed; 
And that breath was the breath of life, 
And man became a living soul: 
Thinking, 
Dreaming, 
Groping, 
Hoping. 
Woman was made to be by his side, 
And they walked and talked with God 
Until they took unto themselves 
The knowledge 


And God decreed that man must ever- 
more 
Choose for himself 
And live by his choice. 


And way back, when the life of man 
upon this earth 
Had become confused, 
And he knew not from whence he had 
come 
Nor the reason for his being, 
God said, “Let a child be born 
To lead men out of the darkness 
Of despair 
And doubt.” 
And that child was Jesus, who became 
the Christ, 
Born under a star’s heavenly light; 
And that light was the light of the 
world, 
Guiding men to God, 
Compelling, 
Commanding, 
Condemning, 
Comforting. 
And God said, “This is my son; I am 
pleased.” 


Since that time when the hinge of a 
Swung open the door 
That leads to everlasting life, 
The light of life 
Has shone forth in the darkness; 
The word of life | 
Has been proclaimed; 
And some, with opened eyes, 
Have seen the light, 
And with ears to hear 
Have heard the word, 
And have found life. 
But others, 
Blinded by the glitter of worldly wee 
And deafened by the cacophony ; 
clamor 
Of ‘commerce, 
And cruelty, 
And corruption, 
Have wandered and wondered ¥ 
empty hearts; 
Neither seeing, 
Nor hearing, 
Nor understanding, 
As God has sought to bring them u 
Himself. 


Now has come our time upon this t 
restrial sphere. { 
In the fleeting instant 
Of our three-score-and-ten, 
We make our choice 
For life 
Or death. 
The light of God’s love in Christ 
Shines yet for you and me; 
By its brilliant beam 
We too may be led 
Down the pathway that leads 
To life eternal 
In the presence of God. 
Walk surely, 
Swiftly, 
Steadily, 
Day by day, 
Hand in hand 
With Christ. 


{ 


Listen! 
For God says of you, 
“This too is my son; 
It is good; 
I am pleased!” 
R.A 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


For the Worship Committee 


During these summer months, your 
worship services will probably be more 
informal and often in outdoor settings. 
For the most part, they will be shorter 
and will make use of natural settings 
rather than arranged worship centers. 
The materials included for these months 
can be used as individual items for a 
brief moment of meditation or put to- 
gether as a service of worship. 

There are a number of dangers in- 
volved in out-of-doors worship, as well 
as some advantages. One of the dangers 
is to sit on a hilltop watching a lovely 
sunset, have what we call a “mountain 


*Minister of Education, University Chris- 
tian Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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by Ian J. McCRAE* 


Theme for July and August: 
Mountain Tops and Valleys 


top experience,’ and think that this 
kind of experience is religion at its best. 
Utter nonsense! There is nothing wrong 
with sensing God in natural beauty. But 
as Christians we claim that God speaks 


most powerfully through men, not 
through nature. “Mountain top ex- 
periences” are useless and positively 


harmful unless they send us back into 
the valleys better equipped to work and 
live with our families, our friends, and 
our neighbors. 

A second danger comes when we as- 
sume that all this beauty of nature was 
created by God just for our pleasure. 
Our mood becomes: 


Twinkle, twinkle little star, 
How you wonder what I are. 


Now there is a sense in which we 
human beings are in first place in 
world, But our temptation is to put of 
selves so much at the center of thi 
that even God exists just to help 

Many services which appear to 

nature-centered end up very mi 
centered. 


A third danger lies in the fact that. 
tend to identify God with the “ni 
things in nature and pass over all 
rest. We emphasize moonlight but ov 
look tidal waves; we stress waving tr 
but forget the tornados and hurrican 
we watch with delight as a mother b 
brings food to her young but ignore © 
savage rule of the “survival of — 
fittest” by which nature operates. 

This is only to say again that © 
Christian does not find God revealed 
the fullest sense in the workings 
nature. But if we will keep this in m 
we can, of course, have very meaning 
and effective experiences of worshipp 
in the out-of-doors. 
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etry: 


Villiam Wordsworth is one of the 
at poets of the English language. Al- 
ugh in his religious beliefs he failed 
avoid the dangers which we have 
sed about, his poetry does include 
ae magnificent thoughts on the 
ndeur of nature. 


. The innocent brightness of a new- 
orn 

Day is lovely yet; 

> Clouds that gather round the setting 
a ; 

take a sober colouring from an eye 
at hath kept watch o’er man’s mor- 
ality; 

other race hath been, and other palms 
re won. 

anks to the human heart by which 
ve live, 

anks to its tenderness, its joys, and 
ears, 

me the meanest flower that blows 
an give 

oughts that do often lie too deep 
or tears.”* 


.. And I have felt 
oresence that disturbs me with the joy 
elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
something far more deeply interfuzed, 
ose dwelling is the light of setting 
uns, 

d the round ocean, and the living air, 
d the blue sky, and in the mind of 
nan; 

motion and a spirit, that impels 
thinking things, all objects of all 
hought, 

d rolls through all things. Therefore 
m I still 

lover of the meadows and the woods, 
eeuntiny; and of all that we be- 
10 

ym this green earth, of all the mighty 
vorld 

eye, and ear,—both what they half 
reate, 

d what perceive... 


And lest we should think that there is 
beauty except in the country, Words- 
rth wrote this poem as he gazed over 
i city of London. Dorothy Words- 
rth in her Journal, July 31, 1802, 
ote that a view of London that morn- 
t had “something of the purity of one 
nature’s own grand spectacles.” 


992 


arth has not anything to show more 
air: 
Il would he be of soul who could pass 


y 

sight so touching in its majesty: 

is City now doth, like a garment, wear 
e beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
ips, towers, domes, theatres and tem- 
les lie 

en unto the fields, and to the sky; 
bright and glittering in the smokeless 
‘ir. 

ver did sun more beautifully steep 
his first splendour, valley, rock, or 
William Wordsworth, “Ode on Intima- 
ns of Immortality from Recollections of 
rly Childhood.” 


William Wordsworth, “Lines Composed a 
w Miles Above Tintern Abbey.” 
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Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still!’” 


SCRIPTURE: 


One would also naturally think of the 
Psalms for their magnificent statements 
about God’s expression in nature. Among 
those which could be used most effec- 
tively are: Psalms 8; 19:1-6; 23; 29; 
33:1-9; 65; 93; 104; 136:1-9 (this last can 
be used easily as a litany); 148. 


Certain New Testament passages also 
come to mind as we think of God’s out- 
of-doors. In fact, an interesting period 
of meditation would be to let your group 
recall the occasions on which Jesus used 
references to nature to illustrate his 
teachings. You will think of the birds 
of the air, the lilies of the field, a grain 
of mustard seed, the sowing of wheat, 
and many others. Perhaps the group 
could then suggest things they see about 
them which illustrate the workings of 
God. 


MEDITATIONS—PREPARATION: 


The summer provides opportunity for 
individual meditation. A weekend re- 
treat may include a time of morning 
watch or evening vespers where the 
group separates so that every member 
can meditate in silence and concentra- 
tion. The following selection by Thomas 
A. Kempis, one of the great Roman 
Catholic mystics, might be used to 
prepare a group for such an experience. 


Or THE LOVE OF SOLITUDE AND SILENCE 


Seek a convenient time for reflection, 
and meditate often upon God’s loving 
kindness. 

If thou wilt withdraw thyself from 
speaking vainly and from gadding idly, 
as also from heartening from novelties 
and rumors, thou shalt find leisure 
enough for meditation on good things. 

As often as I have been among men, 
said a philosopher, I have returned home 
less a man. 

And this we find true when we talk 
long together. It is easier not to speak 
at all than not to speak too much. 

It is easier for a man to keep retired 
at home than to be able sufficiently to 
watch over himself abroad. 

He therefore that seeketh to attain to 
the more inward and spiritual things of 
religion, must with Jesus draw apart 
from the crowd. 

No man doth safely appear abroad but 
he who can abide at home. 

No man doth safely speak but he that 
is glad to hold his peace. 

No man doth safely rule but he that is 
glad to be ruled. 

No man doth safely rule but he that 
hath learned to obey gladly. 

No man rejoiceth safely unless he hath 
within him the testimony of a good 
conscience. 

Always the security of the saints was 
full of the fear of God. 

THoomas A. KEmMPIsS 


xkk 


THE FEAR OF SILENCE 


I fear silence; I dislike meditation. 
For then I must be honest with myself. 


*William Wordsworth, “Upon Westmin- 
ster Bridge.” 


All day long I can get by without a good 
solid look at me. Up in time just to grab 
breakfast and get to school, I fill my 
time with many worthwhile things. I 
study, eat, serve on committees, watch 
T.V., have a date. At night I collapse 
on my bed and fall asleep, thankful that 
another day has passed in which I did 
not have to think. 

But at last it comes. It comes in dif- 
ferent ways; perhaps at church or in a 
study hall, or even on a date. The ques- 
tions close in on me. Who am I? What 
am I going to do with my life? What 
am I doing with it now? For what am I 
willing to die? What does all this busi- 
ness of being a follower of Christ mean, 
anyway? Who am I? 

I fear silence; I dislike meditation. 
For to think is painful. Let’s get active, 
active at anything—even in church work. 

I fear silence; I dislike meditation. 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE: 


To be sure that we remember our 
responsibility to come down from the 
mountain tops into the valleys where life 
must be lived, we include some materials 
which tell of life as it is from day to day 
around the world. 


xk kk 


Since we take school for granted or 
even consider education a necessary 
nuisance, it is important to remember 
that school is not available to all young 
people as it is to us. 

In Africa a visitor to a mission station 
walked through the tropical rain to see 
the village school operated by the mis- 
sionaries. As he and one of the staff 
approached, they could see a group of 
children lined up at the door of the 
school. 


“Why don’t the pupils go inside out of 


YOUR VACATION! 


HAVE YOU 
THOUGHT ABOUT IT? 


Perhaps you'll need a new 
Bible or Testament to take 
with you. Perhaps one of the 
new versions, there are many, 
would be useful 
and interesting. 


We offer the widest assort- 
ment—many versions—many 
languages—many price 
levels. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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the rain?” asked the visitor. 

“Those aren't the regular students,” 
was the reply. “This group lines up 
each day like this. If one of the regular 
students does not come, then they may 
get a chance to be in school for one 
day.” 


xk * 


June 28 is the birthday of the 
founder of Methodism—John Wesley. He 
travelled as much as 5000 miles a year 
on horseback, often preaching 15 sermons 
a week. He cared little for wealth or 
fame but was consumed with the im- 
portance of the truth he preached. It 
has been said of him that “when at 
length he came to die, he left only a 
knife, a fork, two spoons, and the 
Methodist Church.” 

Do all the good you can, 

By all the means you can, 

In all the ways you can, 

In all the places you can, 

At all the times you can, 

To all the people you can, 

As long as ever you can. 

—Joun WESLEY’s RULE 


x kk 


The following litany is based on First 
John. It could be effectively used with 
two persons or by providing sufficient 
copies of the litany and dividing the 
group into two sections. Since the read- 
ing is taken from scattered verses in the 
epistle, it will be necessary to write it 
out instead of trying to follow from the 
Bible. 


Lrrany oF Love 


Unison: I John 1:3, 4 
Group 1: I John 1:5 
Group 2: I John 1:6 
Group 1: I John 1:7a, b 
Group 2: I John 2:9 
Group 1: I John 2:10 
Group 2: I John 2:11; 3:10; 4:20 
Group 1: I John 4:21 
Group 2: I John 3:14: 3:15 
Unison: I John 3:16; 3:18 
xe 


One’s No Goop WIrHoUT THE OTHER 


Don’t forget the story of an old Scots- 
man who operated a small rowboat for 
transportation of passengers across one 
of the small lakes in Scotland. One day 
a passenger noticed that he had carved 
on one oar the word “Faith” and on the 
other oar the word “Works.” Curiosity 
led him to ask the meaning of this. 


The old man said, “I will show you.” 
He dropped one oar and plied the other 
called “Works,” and they just went 
around in circles. Then he dropped the 
oar and began to ply the one called 
“Faith,” and the little boat went around 
in circles again—this time the other way 
around. After this demonstration, the 
old man picked up both “Faith” and 
“Works” and, plying both oars together, 
sped swiftly over the water. He ex- 
plained to his inquiring passenger, “You 
see, that is the way it is in the Christian 
life—one’s no good without the other.” 


x kk 


From Jewish literature there are many 
legends which tell of the need of giving 
service to our fellow men. Many of 
them express the meaning which is 
found in the New Testament statement 
that, “Faith without works is dead.” 
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One day as Rabbi Baroka, a saintly 
sage, was walking through the crowded 
market place of his town, he met Elijah, 
the wandering spirit of prophecy in 
Jewish lore. “Who of all this multitude 
has the best claim to heaven?” asked the 
rabbi of his spirit companion. 

The prophet pointed to a weird-look- 
ing creature, a keeper of the keys of the 
prison. “That man yonder, because he 
is considerate to his prisoners, and re- 
frains from all unnecessary cruelty. In 
that miniature hell over which he pre- 
sides he has averted many a horror.” 

“And who else here is sure of eternal 
life?” continued the rabbi. Elijah then 
pointed to two motley-dressed fellows, 
clowns, who were amusing the by- 
standers. The rabbi’s astonishment knew 
no bounds. 

“Scorn them not,” explained the 
prophet. “It is always their habit, even 
when not performing for hire, to cheer 
the depressed and the sorrowful. When- 
ever they see a sufferer they join him, 
and by merry talk cause him to forget 
his grief.” 

The heart ennobles any calling. A 
prison keeper may leave the wise man 
behind in true merit of life; and a jester 
may be first in the kingdom of heaven, 
if disinterestedly he has diminished the 
sadness of human lives. 

kak 


A learned but ungenerous man said to 
Rabbi Abraham of Stretyn: “They say 
that you give people mysterious drugs 
and that your drugs are effective. Give 
mae eRe that I may attain to the fear of 
God.” 

“TI don't know any drug for the fear of 
God,” said Rabbi Abraham. “But if you 
like. I can give you one for the love of 
God.” 

“That’s even better!” cried the other. 
“Just you give it to me.” 

“It is the love of one’s fellow men,” 
answered the Rabbi. 


RAK TK 


Mepriration: “Out of the Depths” 

All of us have occasions when we are 
discouraged, frustrated, and filled with 
self pity. Or perhaps our fondest hopes 
for the future have had to be given up. 
This meditation, which was prepared by 
a group of seminary students at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as a project for a 
class in worship, may speak to the feel- 
ings of some of the members of your 
group. The authors describe the medi- 
tation as “a progression of thought from 
a feeling of sheer despair to the achieve- 
ment of a real faith.” 


Out oF THE DeptHs Have I Criep UNTO 
THEE, O LorpD 


Out of utter despair have I cried unto 
Thee, 
Hear my prayer, O Lord. 
From bitter doubts and unsmiling words, 
Save me, dear Lord, I pray. 
Out of gnawing fears that will not die, 
I come to Thee, O Lord. 
From the conviction that my life is 
useless, 
Save me, dear Lord, I pray. 
From endless tears of self-pity, 
Save me, dear Lord, I pray. 
In the tragedy of unfulfilled hopes, 
Save me from despair. 


To hope where hope does not live, 
Give me courage my Father. 


*From the Talmud. 


To sense the stirring in another’s 
Give me wisdom, my Father. 
To share with those in greater n 
To lend a helping hand where 

brother gropes, 
To give a cup of water where som 


Give me strength, my Father. 
To hope because I want to hope, 
Give me courage, my Father. 


For songs of birds and smell of e 
I praise thy name, O Lord. 

For colors in the food I taste, 
I praise thy name, O Lord. 

For skillful hands and loving looks, 
I praise thy name, O Lord. 

For human voices and child laughte 
I praise thy name, O Lord. 


To live patiently and with love: 
This is my fervent prayer. 

To be a friend to those in need: 
This is my fervent prayer. 

To be an instrument of thine, 

To trust thee in the fullness of time, 

To believe that life goes on forever, 
FATHER IN HEAVEN, GRANT 

THY GRACE. 
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Out-of-doors in summer— 
with juniors 

(Continued from page 10) 
leader might make his acquain 
and enlist his help in answering 
children’s questions, at times cor 
venient to him. Then there are mar 
nature books, such as the Po 
Books on trees, rocks, flowers, bi 
There are the Basie Science se 
on these subjects, and nature ma 
zines. For other types of activi 
the leader can draw on books 
games, stories, poems and, of cou 
on the Bible. 
teachers or librarian, 
library, can offer a wealth of ma 
rial. ; 

Outdoor experiences for juni 
need not remain on the level of fa 
finding and discovery. The qu 
of these experiences will de 
upon the adult-in-relation to 
juniors. The companionship 
emerges in the small group du 
these times together in the out 
doors is important. God’s love 
care as manifested in the world 
nature will have deeper meani 
this insight is supported by gen 
concern and love on the part of 
adult leader towards the juniors 
his group, and they toward 
other. One is reminded of how J 
used outdoor experiences to help 
people understand the dependabi 
the care and love of God for all 
ple. The lilies of the field, the m 
tard tree, the sower sowing the 
—all spoke to him of God’s con 
and love for persons. 


The Basic Science Education 
pula by Row, Peterson and Co: 
vanston, Illinois. Note also the 
given in the worship resources for 
in this issue. . 
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Beutures in Youth Work 


| By Henry Tani. Philadelphia, Christian 
Education Press, 1957. 192 pp. $2.75. 

In this practical and prophetic one- 
yolume library on youth work, the 
author describes methods and introduces 
striking new ventures. 
| After reading the excellent chapter 
The Place of Adults,’ a youth leader 
will be eager for the author’s suggestions 
on a balanced youth program, clues for 
better meetings, and plans for meaning- 
ful activities. He will be intrigued by 
“The Cube Group Plan” and “The Youth 
Guidance Clinic,” as well as the possi- 
bilities under “The Range of Experience” 
through which in a church group a young 
person may be a “Beginner,” then a 
“Regular” and finally become a “Mature 
Christian.” 

A brief review can only hint at the 
contents of this “library” on youth work 
in and beyond the local church. The 
“why” and the “how” are skilfully re- 
lated. The urgency of the task is under- 
lined. Varied resources are listed. Henry 
Tani, friend of many young people, has 
written a book that will both inspire 
and instruct any leader of youth. 

Lucy M. Eprepce 


Creative Crafts for Campers 


_ By Catherine T. Hammett and Carol 
M. Horrocks. New York, Association 
Press, 1957. 431 pp. $7.95. 


Catherine Hammett is one of the best- 
known contributors to the body of prac- 
tical and stimulating resources in the 
field of camping. In this volume she and 
her co-author have given another refer- 
ence and guide book which will enrich 
camping and help to make it effective in 
the growth of persons. 

Although the large proportion of space 
is given to “how-to-do-it” explorations 
and diagrams, the reader finds a philos- 
ophy of purpose running through the 
entire presentation. This purpose is: 
“to help the camper develop the personal 
qualities that are the primary value of 
camp life.” 

The book is an expansion of the arts 
and crafts section of the earlier Camp 
Program Book. It is designed to help 
the camp leader in relating arts and 
crafts to a program of outdoor living. 
It has an abundance of line drawings as 
well as specific listings of equipment and 
materials needed for various types. The 
detailed directions for each of the crafts 
are in the nature of a framework, within 
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which original planning and creation on 
the part of the camper are encouraged. 

Types of arts and crafts included are: 
braiding and knotting, basketry, ceramics, 
weaving, leatherwork, metalwork, print- 
ing, stenciling, sketching and painting, 
whittling, woodcarving, and woodwork- 
ing. There is also a section on related 
activities, such as bulletins and news- 
papers, music, campcraft, and many 
others. 

Important among the helps offered in 
the book are brief discussions of: factors 
determining program in camp, tests for 
a good camp activity, how to plan for 
leadership in arts and crafts, and relation 
of arts and crafts to other small group 
activities. 

Mary E. VENABLE 


Be Not Anxious 


By Randolph Crump Miller. Green- 
wich, Connecticut, Seabury Press, 1957. 
232 pp. $3.25. 


Jesus’ expression, “Be not anxious,” 
was reference to a way of life. Dr. 
Miller’s belief, that many people who 
suffer from worry, fear, frustration, lone- 
liness and anxiety are seeking solutions 
to their problems, encouraged him to 
write this book. It is intended as a lay- 
man’s guide to an understanding of the 
nature of anxiety. He believes that an- 
swers for overcoming anxiety are found 
in our biblical heritage. Many familiar 
Bible passages are used to illustrate how, 
through faith, men can find the Christian 
answer to these feelings of stress. 

The author includes brief examples 
from life as he narrates how a vital faith 
brought abundant life to some of the 
great men and women we know. 

Be Not Anzious is based on Dr. Miller’s 
own experience as a teacher, chaplain 
and pastor; thus he writes in a warm, 
personal manner as he offers specific ad- 
vice for overcoming some fundamental 
barriers to Christian living. 

Mary Jane HAHN 


The Mentor Book 
of Religious Verse 


Edited by Horace Gregory and Marya 
Zaturenska. New York, New American 
Library, 1957. 238 pp. Paper, 50c. 


Selected by two highly sophisticated 
poets, this collection contains relatively 
few poems that will have wide general 
appeal, though the technical standard is 
high. Much is included that is not 
Christian, some that is barely religious 
at all. What is Christian here is mainly 
mystical or Roman Catholic; of poems 
expressing genuine Protestant experience 
there are few examples. 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


One Marriage, Two Faiths 


By James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor 
Stoker Boll. New York, Ronald Press 
Company, 1957. 180 pp. $3.50. 

“Tt is safe to conclude that about one 
half of all church members who marry 
find their mates outside their respective 
churches.” Is it surprising, then, that 


questions about interfaith marriage are 
coming in increasing volume in confer- 
ences of young people and pastors? 

One Marriage, Two Faiths deals with 
the many personal and social problems 
relating to the marriage of persons of 
different religious faiths. Two of Amer- 
ica’s leading sociologists, James H. S. 
Bossard, Ph.D., and Eleanor Stoker Boll, 
Ph.D., have collaborated to write a very 
fine study of interfaith marriage. Par- 
ticularly helpful is the broad framework 
in which the problem is considered. 

Emphasizing the uniqueness of every 
marriage, this discussion suggests: What 
will this particular interfaith marriage 
mean to this couple both as husband and 
wife, and as parents; in the light of: 
1. their respective personal religious be- 
liefs and affiliations, 2. their families’ re- 
ligious and national background and 
contemporary expectations, and 3. their 
broader social relations? 

Numerous case histories are cited to 
illustrate the involvement of family, 
neighbors, children and religious organ- 
ization in the decision of young people 
of different religious faiths to marry. 

So called “mixed marriages” are fre- 
quently discussed in bitterness and 
bigotry. This book treats the problems 
dispassionately but with sympathy. There 
is no disregard for the great difficulties 
encountered by marrying “outside one’s 
faith.” Yet the conclusion is a challenge: 
“Once consummated, whatever the diffi- 
culties, with these as with other of life’s 
burdens, one must carry them, and 
move on. And they should be carried, 
not with the breaking ache of bitterness 
or the impediment of a crippling paral- 
ysis, but in stride as responsibilities 
which have been assumed, after all, in 
the freedom of adult choice.” 

Ricuarp E, Lentz 


The Ten Commandments 


By A. Powell Davies. New York, New 
American Library (Signet Key Book), 
1956. 148 pp. 35c. 


Hollywood has recently enabled the 
world to see what the Exodus would 
have been like if Cecil B. de Mille had 
been in charge. This volume contends 
that “the Ten Commandments could not 
have been given by God to Moses and 
were never inscribed on tables of stone” 
(p. 125). 

That sentence, with its two negations, 
discloses the tone of the entire book. The 
minister of All Souls Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., is rightly concerned to clear 
away many misconceptions concerning 
biblical origins which still circulate in 
too many church schools. 

His own commitment, however, to “the 
natural evolution of religious concepts” 
(p. 66) hardly does justice to present- 
day understanding of the significance of 
Moses and the Law. The best he can 
say for the Ten Commandments is that 
they signify “the turning-point in a long 
struggle to liberate religion from a de- 
basing custom and false belief” (p. 127). 
The Reformation faith has found in them 
a good deal more than that. 

This is being written as Christian sor- 
row mounts over the death of E. Herbert 
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Norman, Canadian ambassador to Egypt, 
who had been harassed by U. S. Senate 
repetition of charges previously examined 
and disproved by the Dominion govern- 
ment. One of the Reformation cate- 
chisms indicates that continuing rele- 
vance of the 9th Commandment, which 
requires: “preserving and promoting of 
truth between man and man, and the 
good name of our neighbor, as well as 
our own; appearing and standing for the 
truth; and from the heart, sincerely, 
freely, clearly, and fully, speaking the 
truth, and only the truth in matters of 
judgment and justice, and in all other 
things whatsoever; a charitable esteem 
of our neighbors; loving, desiring, and 
rejoicing in their good name; sorrowing 
for, and covering of their infirmities.” 

If a single commandment, so inter- 
preted, has such poignant meaning for 


personal and national life today, the 
attribution of divine revelation of the 
ten to one of the greatest religious figures 
of all time deserves more serious atten- 
tion than it is given in this book. 

J. CARTER SwAIM 


The Faith of the 
Apostles’ Creed 


By James Franklin Bethune-Baker; 
abridged and edited by W. Norman Pit- 
tenger. Greenwich, Conn., Seabury Press, 
1955. 95 pp. $1.00. 

Although not the most ancient of 
Christian creeds, that which bears the 
name of Apostles’ is the most widely 
used, and many consider it basic to the 
reunion of Christendom. At the begin- 
ning of the present century, both in this 
country and in Britain, there was con- 
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By J. C. WYNN. Based on the 
author’s extensive “case’’ files, 
this practical book is a compila- 
tion of tested guidance material 
on all facets of the pastor’s serv- 
ice in family ministry—with spe- 
cific applications to the various 
problems all pastors face in this 
phase of their work. 


To be published May 27, $3.75 
Sin and Salvation 


By LEssLie NEWBIGIN. A vigor- 
ous explanation of these two 
cardinal themes of the Bible’s 
message, written in a clear, con- 
cise manner that can bring a 
new understanding to all who 
have neglected the basics of the 
Christian faith. $2.00 
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The Family and 
Mental Uiness 


By SAMUEL SOUTHARD. This im- 
portant new addition to the 
Westminster Pastoral Aid Series 
explains in detail how to recog- 
nize mental illness, how to bol- 
ster family morale, how to help 
the patient reconcile himself to 
possible hospitalization and, 
most important, how to turn the 
bitterness of such an experience 
into spiritual understanding. 
$1.50 


Where to Go for Help 


By WAYNE E. Oates. An inval- 
uable guide to literature, agen- 
cies, and individuals (names and 
addresses included!) that can 
best help those faced with the 
most difficult problems of mind 
and body. An important refer- 
ence book for every pastor. 


To be published May 27, $2.00 


You Have Met Christ 


By Davip W. Soper. Writing in 
the same magnetic and gripping 
style with which he has inspired 
hundreds of thousands, the 
author calls on men and women 
everywhere to recognize Christ 
as a living force in the present— 
in all our modern institutions of 
church and state, and within our 
own hearts. 


To be published May 27, $2.50 


siderable interest in writing a creed 
which would have special relevance te 
this age, as other creeds have had fol 
theirs. The Church of Scotland actually 
published one, largely the work of H. R 
Mackintosh. 

Meanwhile, an Anglican theologian 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity ai 
Cambridge University, was reinterpret: 
ing the Apostles’ Creed for the 20th cen- 
tury, suggesting that its phrases cove! 
what are still the dearest realities of the 
Christian life. This often means getting 
behind the words to the faith whick 
produced the words. Bethune-Baker’s 
work, regarded in many quarters as ¢ 
classic, ran to something like 240 pages 

Stripped of the apologetic which linkeé 
it specifically to its own day, its essential: 
have been here condensed by Dr. W 
Norman Pittenger, of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary. Not all persons in the 
Reformed churches will agree that the 
phrase “descended into hell” commits the 
church to an “intermediate state” after 
death. But other of the phrases aré 
given an interpretation which presen’ 
day_Christians will find not only helpful 
but compelling. 

Incidentally, Bethune-Baker’s book ap- 
peared nearly 40 years ago. Its continu- 
ing relevance may cause some secon¢ 
thoughts for those who suppose the last 
word is with our generation. 

J. CarTER SwAIM 


When I Became a Man 


By Theodore Parker Ferris. New York 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 228 pp 
$3.75. 

This volume contains a series of in- 
formal addresses on some essential Chris- 
tian beliefs, with their relevance to the 
existential situation of the modern Amer- 
ican. It deals fairly with the content 
of the faith, pruning away the dead 
branches and leaving the “green bay 
tree.” It displays a persuasive technique 
in applying the faith to the personal life 
of the average layman. On the whole 
a very sincere effort and a telling result 

At times, the book over-generalizes 
and over-simplifies—which is almost 
inescapable in translating the complica- 
tions of Christian doctrine for the man 
in the pew. It is full of common sense. 
and very logically presented. It is quite 
neat, and perhaps too pat! The author 
does honestly admit that some things 
can’t be explained, but he never leaves 
a loose end to encourage further thought 
or a mystery to inspire more delving. 
The book abounds in commonplace illus- 
trations taken from actual life; they are 
original and pertinent. The whole dis- 
course runs smoothly, like a _ brook 
through a stoneless meadow in July, and 
it must assure the average layman that 
the Christian Faith has everything well 
in hand. 

The author shows no effect whatsoever 
of the theological revival, and at times 
he deals a bit unbiblically with human 
nature. There is no evidence that there 
are any Christian doctrines which ge 
beyond our personal experience and 
which we are to take “on faith.” This 
kind of faith might be one of these 
childish things which Dr. Ferris put away 
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vhen he became a man. And isn’t there 
| danger in appealing to mature think- 
ng in such a way that a man never 
eally lets himself go off the deep-end 
vith Christ? 

ALLEN KEEDY 


crisis in Communication 

By Malcolm Boyd. Garden City, New 
fork, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1957. 
28 pp. $2.95. 


The sub-title of this book, “A Chris- 
ian Examination of the Mass Media,” is 
nisleading. Mr. Boyd, an Episcopalian 
lergyman who was formerly an adver- 
ising, radio and television executive, 
leals only partially with the mass media 
fis concern is for the communication of 
he Gospel through personal encounter. 
there is a “negative witness” in much 
podern television and film, he says. 

hat is needed is for the activist in these 
nedia and the theologian to get together. 

There is a profound analysis of the 
juestions which bother the Christian 
onscience in the use of the mass media. 
fr. Boyd attempts to provide deeply 
‘hristian answers. There is a peculiar 
inevenness in approach, however, when 
ie turns from his critical examination of 
ome of the mass media to his advocacy 
f£ “personal” mass communication. The 
ook contains much documented material 
md a fine “Litany for Christian Com- 
nunication.” 

StTantey G. MattrHews 


Partnership 


By Max Warren. London, SCM Press 
itd., 1956. 127 pp. $2.15. 


“Partnership is an idea whose time has 
lot yet fully come,” writes Dr. Warren. 
\fter examining the concept and the 
heology of the word within the concrete 
etting of personal, social and political 
elationships, he goes on to relate his 
heme to the ecumenical idea, the Chris- 
ian Mission, and the problems and pos- 
ibilities of the multi-racial society to- 
lay. 

Basically, Partnership is an idea that 
ught to prevail among human beings 
n domestic, industrial and political 
ircles, as well as among churches, na- 
ions and races in our modern world. It 
s not. irreverent to conceive of it as 
ing the basis of the doctrine of the 
he Trinity in theology. It means in- 
olvement in a common enterprise, with 
he full acceptance of responsibility for 
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one’s own activity in it as well as liabil- 
ity for the acts of other members. Dr. 
Warren quotes Paul Tillich’s description 
of love as consisting of three elements— 
listening, giving and forgiving. Partner- 
ship, he maintains, embraces this defini- 
tion. It is a concept which should be at 
the heart of all our Christian teaching. 

These are the Merrick Lectures de- 
livered at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio, March, 1955. This lec- 
tureship, by its terms of reference, calls 
for the treatment of some aspect of “ex- 
perimental and practical religion.” Dr. 
Warren has admirably succeeded in tak- 
ing an abstract idea and making it living 
and vivid. The book does not read like 
lectures. It is conversation, interspersed 
with lively quotations (such as those 
from Adlai Stevenson) and luminous 
illustrations. 

The author is General Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society of the Church 
of England. 

THomMAS FRANKLYN Hupson 


Witness to the Campus 


Edited by Roger Ortmayer. Nashville, 
National Methodist Student Movement, 
1956. 127 pp. $1.50. 


In his foreword, the editor of this 
volume on evangelism states convincingly 
both the importance which the Church 
ascribes to its witness in the academic 
community and the present bewilderment 
as to how this witness should be made. 
But before methods and techniques can 
be explored, a new perspective is neces- 
sary. Therefore, the purpose of this 
volume is described as “an attempt to 
think about the prior questions that must 
be asked if we want to explore the 
Christian witness to the contemporary 
academic community.” 

The seven papers that make up the 
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volume treat the question of evangelism 
from an historical, Biblical, systematic- 
theological, and practical point of view. 

John O. Gross (Evangelism and Lead- 
ership) traces the relationship between 
evangelism and the need for education 
and instruction through history and finds 
that “the providing of leadership for 
God’s work depends upon the successful 
uniting of evangelism and education.” 
(p. 18). Evidence is given from the lives 
of Moses, Jesus and the disciples, Paul, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Luther, Wesley, and 
John R. Mott. 


The second historical contribution is 
a discussion of the Wesleyan Tradi- 
tion by David Shipley (Evangelism in 
the Beginnings of the Wesleyan Tradi- 
tion). Shipley distinguishes the Wesleyan 
Movement from the “great awakening” 
of the eighteenth century although it took 
place within its context. Wesley’s spe- 
cific contributions are cited: his em- 
phasis on preaching, his organization of 
societies and his concern for the social 
obligation. 

The biblical foundations of evangelism 
are treated in a very challenging way by 
John J. Vincent (The Evangelism of 
Jesus), On the basis of the biblical evi- 
dence, particularly the gospel writings, 
he pleads for an evangelism which is 
aimed at making “disciples” and not “be- 
lievers.” “Belief is but an aspect of dis- 
cipleship,” and the decisive issue is 
“whether or not we are a part of the 
Body which is ‘being Christ’ in the 
world.” (p. 31). 
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The systematic treatment of evangelism 
includes an attempt to formulate a theol- 
ogy in relation to evangelism by Julian 
N. Hartt (A Theology for Evangelism), 
and a discussion of conversion by John 
D. Copp (What Takes Place In The Con- 
version Experience?). The latter con- 
cludes that “there is no such thing as the 
conversion experience. There are, rather, 
many and often quite dissimilar religious 
experiences which have been given the 
name.” (p. 99). 

Finally, two papers deal directly with 
the problem of evangelism in the univer- 
sity. Harold H. Hutson (The Evangelism 
of the University) and Merrill Abbey 
(Evangelism of the University Commu- 
nity) are both aware of the complexity 
of the problem. Therefore, evangelism 
must be based on “productive attitudes 
and activity on the part of each segment 
of the campus” (Hutson, p. 108) and it 
must be a demonstration of the “discern- 
ing love” as “the basic reality from which 
a true life grows.” (Abbey, p. 113). 

The great diversity of subjects does not 
allow for a unified appraisal of the book. 
It certainly provides stimulation for all 
who are concerned with evangelism 
whether inside or outside the university, 
for its strength lies primarily in the basic 
discussion of evangelism rather than in 
its application to the university com- 
munity. 

THOMAS WIESER 


In But Not of the World 


By Robert W. Spike. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1957. 110 pp. $2.00. 

A majority of American Christians to- 
day do not know that they are the 
Church of Christ. They are members 
of a group which carries on spiritual 
exercises each week; but members of the 
broken Body of Christ? No! A con- 
genial society of like-minded individuals, 
yes; a called community of witnesses to 
the redemption of the world in Christ 
Jesus, no! 

Nothing like that is to be found in 
Robert Spike’s In But Not of the World. 
Written in preparation for the Triennial 
Conference of the Interseminary Move- 
ment, this book should find its largest 
use in local congregations who are sick 
of children’s milk and want to eat the 
meat of adult Church life. Let the pastor 
beware! Laymen who read this will 
surely want to discuss the meaning of 
Christian fellowship as over against mere 
socializing, whether they are the Body 
of Christ, and what it means to witness 
to Christ today (not yesterday). 

These questions arise out of situations 
as common as this: Fellowship—“I know 
you didn’t want to go to the family 
night supper at the church, Dave, but 
really . . .”; Evangelism—“You think 
Bates is trying to convert us or some- 
thing? . . . Shut up, damn you, Clem. 
That guy’s my friend. He’s got no leash 
hidden behind his back for me.” 

Each chapter begins with such an epi- 
sode, and there follows a simple state- 
ment of the relevant Christian doctrine, 
discussion of the cultural situation, and 
suggestions as to what the Church can 
and must do because of its nature as 
God’s chosen instrument of grace. 
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Robert Spike was until last year pastor 
of Judson Memorial Church, that small 
band of confessing Christians who have 
made such a significant witness to Christ 
Jesus in Greenwich Village, New York 
City. Now Director of the Department 
of Evangelism, Board of Home Missions, 
Congregational Christian Churches, the 
author has drawn upon his experience 
and thought in this vital center of Amer- 
ican life to give us a book which could 
prove invaluable as a tool for revitaliz- 
ing Church life. Here is a catalytic 
agent for adult Christianity, which any 
Christian can read, and which no one can 
study without profit. 

Westrey M. STEVENS 


Flame in the Mind 


By Gordon Lewis Phillips. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1957. 118 pp. 
$125 

This is an attractive, readable intro- 
duction to the early Church Fathers. 
Since it is written by an Anglican, for 
Anglicans, its special viewpoint is ob- 
vious. It is assumed that the earliest 
ages of the church were the purest, that 
the distinction between Bible and “Fath- 
ers” is arbitrary, and that the high 
Anglican kind of church has always been 
normative. Nevertheless, the reader of 
this little book, of whatever communion, 
will be happily tempted to read the 
Fathers for himself, and thus widen his 
Christian horizons. 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


A Survey of the Old Testament 
By W. W. Sloan. Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1957. 334 pp. $3.50 
With the growing enthusiasm for Old 
Testament study, generated by the 
phenomenal developments. associated 


with the Dead Sea Scrolls, such a survey - 


as this volume provides is most timely. 

Intended for the layman’ who finds 
technical terms and ideas a stumbling- 
block to full comprehension, this very 
readable book should be appreciated in 
church circles for its simplicity and 
helpful organization. Read along with 
the Bible, it should be a boon to the busy 
church school teacher who seeks a 
broader background for her lessons. In 
fact, every teacher would do well to 
take time out to read it. The leadership 
training program of our churches should 
find a place for it also. 

Many will be disappointed over the 
absence of a detailed index and more 
specific Bible references, but these 
defects may not be too serious in a 
volume so clearly outlined. 

JouHn C. TREVER 


The Twelve, 


The Story of Christ’s Apostles 


By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Philadelphia 
and Toronto, The John C. Winston Co., 
1957. 182 pp. $3.50 

Dr. Goodspeed has written 15 books 
since his retirement, and his latest brings 
to something over half a hundred the 
number of volumes that bear his name. 
The purpose of the present study is to 
do for the twelve original apostles what 


the author has already done for Paul 
Materials, admittedly scarce, are suck 
as to require the service of the historiar 
rather than the biographer. And i 
original sources are almost non-existent 
Goodspeed believes that “what afterday: 
made out of them is significant and im- 
portant.” 

Dr. Goodspeed’s encylopedic knowledge 
enables him to range over the whole fiel< 
of early Christian literature. This in- 
cludes not only the apostolic fathers bu 
also the apocryphal gospels, acts, revela- 
tions and epistles; the Apostolical Con. 
stitutions and those documents (such a: 
the Shepherd of Hermes and the letter; 
attributed to Clement) which almost go 
into the canon. 

Those acquainted with Goodspeed’ 
other prodigious labors will find her 
little that he has not said before. Ths 
volume is itself surprisingly repetitiou: 
and inconsistent. Three times (pp. 17 
39, 162) we are told that St. Andrew’ 
cross was V-shaped; twice (pp. 20 anc 
40) that Philip the Deacon is not to b 
confused with Philip the Apostle; twic 
(pp. 147 and 150) that Hippolytus re. 
lates how a lion curled up at the fee 
of Paul. 

Sometimes the repeated items ar 
curiously inconsistent. On page 30 Jame 
the Less derives his epithet from thi 
fact that “he was shorter than Jame 
the son of Zebedee”; on page 40 fron 
the fact that “he was just the younger o 
the two apostles named James.” O1 
page 44 two apostles are “credited by 
Armenian tradition with the evangeliza: 
tion of Armenia”; on page 45 there ar 
five. On page 77 he finds two-thirds o 
Mark embodied in Luke; on page 78 i 
is three-fifths. 

Are these lapses to be attributed t 
Dr. Goodspeed’s advanced age (he wa 
born in 1871)? In any case they ar 
balanced -by characteristically brillian 
clarifications: ascribing apostolic author 
ship to a book not written by an apostl 
“would be like dedicating it to him to 
day” (p. 114); Papias “had the in 
terviewer’s instinct” (p. 131); “Judaisn 
was a man’s religion” (p. 144). 

Church school teachers will here fin 
exciting vistas opened to them, an 
serious students will be interested in th 
argument that Matthew’s Gospel wa 
written by the apostle of that name. ] 
must be admitted that warmed-ove 
Goodspeed is often better than the newl: 
fashioned product of other men. 

J. Carter Swan 


God, His Son Jesus and Mar 


By James Charles Lynch. Dodge City 
Kansas, Religious Publications, ‘Inc 
1955. 233 pp. $5.00. 


This book is an unusual condensatio: 
of the Bible narrative. Ninety one-pag 
sketches—sometimes a retelling of th 
Bible story, sometimes comment and in 
terpretation—are printed opposite th 
same number of reproductions of paint 
ings. 

The text is devotional and didacti 
in tone, literalistic in Bible interpreta 
tion and conservative in theology. Th 
author’s purpose has been to mak 
the Bible come to life through a pano 
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ramic view of the events which it records. 
In this purpose he has_ succeeded 
admirably. 

The pictures, all in full color, have 
been frankly selected as those which will 
most clearly tell the story of the Bible 
passage. In some cases this has meant 
using fine paintings by the great artists 
of Europe. More frequently it has re- 
sulted in the use of obscure artists or of 
European academicians, especially the 
Scandinavians. For instance, nineteen of 
the New Testament pictures are by 
Bloch, the Danish painter whose work, 
with its “flawlessly sleek finish and un- 
disguised sentiment,’ is well suited to 
the illustrative purpose the author has 
in mind. 

The short biographical sketches of the 
artists, prepared by the staff of the 
Nelson-Atkins Gallery of Art in Kansas 
City, are very useful and are well done. 

The price of the book is not excessive, 
considering the large number of color 
plates. 

LILLIAN WILLIAMS 


Rethinking the 
Christian Message 
By W. Norman Pittenger. Greenwich, 


Connecticut, Seabury Press, 1956. 147 pp. 
$3.25. 


Christ and the 
Modern Opportunity 


By Charles E. Raven. Greenwich, Con- 


necticut, Seabury Press, 1956. 88 pp. 
$2.25. 
What is the Christian faith? Both 


of these books attempt to answer this 
question. Both are written from the 
Anglican point of view. Professor Pit- 
tenger occupies the chair of Christian 
Apologetics in the American Episcopal 
Church’s General Theological Seminary, 
while Canon Raven, now chaplain to 
Queen Elizabeth, was formerly vice 
chancellor of Britain’s Cambridge Uni- 
versity and Regius Professor of Divinity 
there. 

Neither book is for the reader un- 
acquainted with theological terminology 
and uninterested in theological disputes, 
but both will be profitable to those who 
are willing to wrestle with the under- 
lying principles of their own faith. 

The contents of both volumes were 
originally presented in the form of the 
spoken word. In fact, Canon Raven's 
book is a transcription made from the 
tape-recording of his addresses delivered 
at a preaching mission at McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal. Professor Pittenger’s 
exposition was first given as a series 
of lectures to clergymen at the School of 
the Prophets in San Francisco. 

Professor Pittenger’s first plea to the 
clergy is that they think through for 
themselves what the Christian faith 
really means. As an example of this, he 
gives his own free rendering of the 
Nicene Creed, in which he translates 
the majestic phrases into what he con- 
siders to be the actual idiom of our 
time. Some will feel that such expres- 
sions as “One Eternal Self-Expression of 
Divine Reality” and “Jesus Christ as 
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focal Self-Expression in human terms” 
are no easier to comprehend than the 
words of the original creed. He proceeds 
to summarize what he considers to be 
the essentials of the Christian message 
and then to analyze the reasons for the 
failure of the Church’s faith to reach 
those who are outside the fold. He is 
particularly critical of C. S. Lewis whom 
he accuses of “confusing essentials with 
non-essentials”. 

Canon Raven’s work is much easier 
to read, although those who are unac- 
customed to thinking of theology in 
academic terms may also find it “tough 
going.” Much of the illustrative material 
is “dated.” (The addresses were presented 
in January, 1955.) The core of his 
thesis, however, is timeless. It is that 
Jesus Christ is relevent today, not only 
in the sphere of religion, but in relation 
to the rival claims of science, politics, 
and economics; to such concrete social 
issues as race, class and war; and to the 
individual who lives in a frustrating 
world. ; 

THOMAS FRANKLYN Hupson 


Being and Believing 


By Bryan Green. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 121 pp. $2.50. 


The Vitality of Faith 


By Murdo Ewen Macdonald. Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1956. 158 pp. $2.50. 


The author of Being and Believing 
is well known for his evangelistic ac- 
tivities both in his own country, England, 
and also in the British dominions and 
in the United States. The four chapters 
include a series of essays on vital themes 
related to Christian faith as suggested 
by the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Ten Commandments. First published 
as weekly contributions in Women’s II- 
lustrated, they have now been re-edited 
for book publication. They are positive 
and very much to the point. It is the 
author’s conviction that a man’s be- 
haviour will always depend in large 
degree on what he believes. 

In The Vitality of Faith we are made 
acutely conscious of the “trend of the 
time” away from any vital sense of 
urgency in matters related to faith. In 
twenty-four vigorous homilies, this 
author, the pastor of St. George’s West 
in Edinburgh, comes to heroic encounter 
with paganism in its modern dress. His 
method of presentation is to make a 
head-on attack on this paganism in its 
many ramifications. This he does with- 
out apology, for he is firmly convinced 
that the Gospel of Christ is the most 
revolutionary power in the world today. 

Stites LEssty 


Book Notes 


Come and See 


By John E. Skoglund. Philadelphia, 
Judson Press, 1956. 96 pp. Paper, 75c. 
This composite, pocket-sized book 
presents, in easily understood terms, the 
ever-reigning Christ. The question, “Why 
bother about Christ?” is answered by 
discovering who he was, what he did, 


and his significance in the lives of men 
and in the world. It is useful for per- 
sonal reading as well as for group dis- 
cussion meetings. 


Man in the Middle 


By James A. Pike And Howard A. 
Johnson. Greenwich, Connecticut, Sea- 
bury Press, 1956. 118 pp. $2.25. This 
book of trialogues—conversations of a 
tempted soul and two voices representa- 
tive of God and Satan—speak on the 
seven deadly sins. The nature of man, 
his relationship with God, and his need 
for something more than ethics are 
reflected in the conversations with this 
man whose life lacks direction. 


The Christian Life 


By Lelia Boring Lassiter. New York, 
Greenwich Book Publishers, 1956. 94 pp. 
$2.50. This is a most enlightening and 
uplifting book of rich meditations which 
lift the thoughts of man to Christlike 
heights, challenging him to walk daily 
more closely with Christ. Each chapter, 
short and easily understood, presents a 
different phase of Christian living. 


Singing Games and Dances 


Edited by David S. McIntosh. New 
York, Association Press, 1957. 110 pp. 
$3.00. A delightful collection of 56 sing- 
ing games and singing dances which are 
lively and easy to learn. The games and 
dances are arranged in the book accord- 
ing to their type of formation, and the 
age level suitable for each is indicated 
in the content pages. For use with age 
6 through adult groups. 


All Ye That Labor 


By Lester DeKoster. Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1956. 
123 pp. $1.50. 


Communism and Christianity 


By Martin D’Arcy, SJ., Baltimore, 
Penguin Books, Inc. 191 pp. 65c. 

All Ye That Labor is sub-titled, “An 
Essay on Christianity, Communism, and 
the Problem of Evil.” It is the first. of 
a series on contemporary evangelical 
studies to be known as the Pathway 
Books. Communism and Christianity is 
“an examination of the Christian and 
Communist philosophies in their views of 
human life and happiness.” Both are 
serious studies—to be in their turn 
studied seriously, if one wishes to be 
able to state clearly why, as a Christian, 
he must object to Communism. 


Books Are Bridges 


New York, American Friends Service 
Committee and Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai Brith, 1957. 60 pp. Paper, 25c. 
This carefully prepared list of books 
for children from kindergarten through 
junior high is a revision and enlargement 
of the 1953 edition published by AFSC. 
The chief purpose of the compilation is 
to present books that help bring under- 
standing and good will across national 
and group lines. It is a unique refer- 
ence for parents, teachers, church libra- 
ries, schools, and public libraries. It 
carries annotations of over 400 books. 
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Tokyo—1958 
(Continued from page 11) 


Hudson’s Bay to Mexico, and from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, prospective 
delegates are laying aside their dimes 
and dollars for the trip to the land 
of rice and silk and pearls and friendly 
people. It is likely that churches in 
Canada will reward their faithful 
teachers by sending them as delegates 
to the Convention. Probably some 
churches of the United States will 
give long-deserved vacation trips to 
their pastors, and their pastors’ wives, 
that they may enjoy the journey and 
the fellowship and inspiration of the 
gathering. It is recommended that 
neighborly congregations unite their 
efforts and send a _ representative. 
State, city, and county councils of 
churches will undoubtedly be inter- 
ested in helping to secure funds so 
that a few persons will be enabled to 
represent their areas. Prospective 


delegates with “a will” will probably 


The Hartford School of Religious 
Education 


Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 
Prepares college graduates, both recent and 
more mature, for careers In Religious Education. 
Workers In demand. Two-year course for the 
M. A. Also Doctor of Religious Education and 

nursery school program. 

Summer school last 2 weeks of June. 
Expenses $756 a year. 
Scholarships 
for catalogue and further information, write: 


WALTER HOUSTON CLARK, Dean 
Room J, Knight Hall 


Training Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation, Teachers, and Youth, Ele- 
mentary, Secretarial Workers since 
i915. Accredited M. R. E. and 
D. R. E. degrees with 127 courses 
and supervised field work in 11 de- 
partments. 15 experienced teachers 


with highest degrees. Curriculum 
coordinated with Schools of The- 
ology and Church Music on the 
same campus. 


Southwestem 


LARGEST IN THE NATION 
For Information write: 


JOE DAVIS HEACOCK, D.R.E. Dean 


School of Religious Education 
Seager = Baptist Seminary 
. ©. Box 6761, Fort Worth, Texas 
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find “a way” to make the experience 
possible. 

As for me—yes, indeed, I am plan- 
ning to go. For a long time I have 
wanted to visit the Orient, and partic- 
ularly Japan. This is my chance. 
And perhaps I can help a little bit in 
furthering the Christian education 
cause in Japan. I have attended 
World Conventions like this before— 
in Glasgow, in Oslo, and in Toronto, 
and also a Northern European Con- 
vention of Sunday School leaders in 
Wuppertal, Germany. That was in 
1954. Am I going? Indeed Iam. I 
have already paid my registration fee. 
Tll see you in Tokyo. 


For full information about travel ar- 
rangements and tours in connection with 
the Convention, write to Thomas Cook & 


Sons, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 


New York. For details about the Con- 
vention write to the World Council of 
Christian Education and Sunday School 
Association, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


Out-of-doors in summer 
—with primaries 
(Continued from page 8) 


does not seem to involve study or 
knowledge so much as collecting. No 
inquiry about kinds of rocks, although 
when I mentioned one had a bit of 
mica in it, there was mild interest 
shown. No effort.to label or sort the 
seeds for keeping, and no effort to 
name the leaves.” 


Jim, according to his father: 
enraptures. He will find tiny specks 
of color in anything from pebbles to 
mosses to hidden veins of color in a 
flower. Shapes of leaves, ferns, 
feathers appeal to him, but not for 
the sake of identification in most 
cases.” 


That older primary: “Our neigh- 
bor boy who has finished third grade 
arrives. Prefers more mature games. 
Tries to get first and second graders 
to play baseball but they aren’t good 
enough. He interested them in cro- 
quet.” 


There are thousands of children 
just like the ones observed above who 
are living in the neighborhood of 
your church, all of them eager to dis- 
cover and rediscover the world 
around them. New adventures need 
not come through extended trips but 
can be uncovered in familiar nooks 
and crannies of their own back yards. 
But they need adult leaders who can 


give directions where needed, help. 


when difficulties arise, or suggestions 
when the “oil” burns low. 

The goals for the Christian educa- 
tion of children cannot all be accom- 


“Color 


plished in one hour on a Sunday 
morning, nor even in an added two- 
week session of vacation church 
school. Without doubt, these pro- 
grams do give us an excellent start, 
but what more can be done? We've 
seen how a child of six, seven, o1 
eight: 

—likes to stay close to home; 

—loves the out-of-doors; 

—enjoys the freedom of creating 
his own standards and rules; 

—accepts wisely directed guidance 

—gains a sense of security from his 
small group; 

—builds his body with the vigorou: 
exercise he gets in nature’s “jungle 
gym”; 

—expands and “flows” into the 
world around and beyond him. 

Why not use these rich potential- 
ities of children for enriching thei 
Christian learning? Spot concernec 
parents from all avenues leading « 
the church. Tell them about some o 
the observations made by parents, a: 
reported in this article. Permit them 
to. tell about their own experience: 
with primary children. Enlist then 
in leadership of small play group: 
during the summer. Don’t overstate 
your case, but give it the glow anc 
sparkle it rightly deserves, becaus¢ 
working with primary children is ¢ 
privilege. It is an adventure i 
creative Christian living that no adul 
can afford to miss. 

The April issue of the Internationa 
Journal carried two articles whicl 
will give you the kind of help you 
need in organizing your corps of par- 
ents for action.’ In brief, the sug. 
gestions were as follows: 

Time: Two to two and a half hours 
morning or afternoon daily or o1 
alternate days. 

Place: A back yard, a churchyard 
a vacant lot, a park, a wooded area 
a farm, a roof garden in the city, : 
block of city streets closed off fo 
the daily play venture. 

Play units: Six to eight childre1 
and a parent. (Thirty volunteer par. 
ents can spot 200 children in thei 
various neighborhoods and get then 
interested in small group ventures.) 

Sharing times: Meetings of thes 
leaders at regular intervals will giv 
a chance to bring new ideas befor 
them and to hear what is happenin: 
in the play groups. 

These additional interpretations o 
the plan may be given to the leaders 

The leaders are not to dominat 
their groups, but to listen and t 

(Continued on page 40) 

"See “Take Children Out-of-Doors” an 
“Plan Your Outdoor Activities,” ges 
and 7. See also, in this connection, th 


special November 1956 issue of the Journa 
on “The Church Out-of-Doors.” 
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Study in Progress for Faith 


and Order Conference 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—There is still time 
for persons interested in participating in 
ecumenical conversations to attend sum- 
mer institutes preceding the Conference 
to be held in Oberlin, Ohio, September 
3-10, 1957. The North American Study 
Conference on Faith and Order is being 
sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches, the National Council of 
Churches and the Canadian Council of 
Churches. 

The theme of the Conference is “The 

Nature of the Unity We Seek.” The 300 
delegates and 100 consultants from a 
cross-section of the church’s member- 
ship, will gather to discuss the various 
answers to the question: “What is the 
nature of that unity which the Churches 
should seek in North America, in faith- 
fulness to the eternal Gospel, in terms 
of organizational structure, and in view 
of cultural pressures?” 
_ For many months small but represen- 
tative regional groups in the United 
States and Canada have met frequently 
to do preliminary work toward the satis- 
factory synthesis, in part, of the major 
sub-themes under each question raised. 
This will be used as a framework of 
reference in the shorter period available 
for the discussion of these same questions 
at Oberlin. 

Very few visitors will be allowed at 
the Oberlin Conference, because of 
limited accommodations. However, those 
interested in participating in ecumenical 
conversation within the general frame- 
work of the theme may sign up for one 
of the several ecumenical institutes to 
be held this summer: 

Boston Area—July 8-12, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, Boston, Mass. 

Chicago Area—August 12-16, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Federated Theological 
Schools and Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Dallas-Fort Worth Area—August 26- 
30, Perkins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 

New York-Philadelphia Area — July 
26-30, Drew University Theological Sem- 
inary, Madison, New Jersey. 

Among the subjects which have been 
discussed throughout the year by the 
regional study groups are the relation to 
church unity of such factors as: diver- 
sities in faith, local councils of churches, 
governmental pressures, racial and eco- 
nomic divisions, the observance of the 
Sacraments, and denominational organi- 
zation. 


June, 1957 


Record Attendance at 
Annual Meeting 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Final figures on 
attendance at the Annual Meeting of 
the Division of Christian Education in 
Cincinnati, February 11-15 show that 
1845 persons attended some part of the 
meeting. This is the largest attendance 
at such meetings, which have been held 
almost annually since 1924. The largest 
professional groups were: Directors of 
Christian Education, 694; Children’s work, 
429; Youth Work, 259; and Administra- 
tion and Leadership, 206. 


J. Blaine Fister 


Joins Commission Staff 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. J. Buarne 
Fister began work on May 15 as Asso- 
ciate Executive Director of the Depart- 
ment of Administration and Leadership, 
Commission on General Christian Educa- 
tion of the National Council of Churches. 
In this position he succeeds the Rev. 
Paut H. Kine, who left February 1 to 
become the Director of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Michigan Council of Churches. 

Mr. Fister is responsible for the admin- 
istration of standard leadership schools 
and laboratory training schools which 
enroll over 40,000 people a year. He will 


J. Blaine Fister 


supervise the preparation of leaders’ 
guides, the leadership education hand- 
book, and will work with the Cooperative 
Publishing Association on production of 
texts for leadership schools. 

Since September Mr. Fister has been 
the associate pastor of St. Mark’s Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, Brooklyn, 
while completing his work for the doc- 
torate in religious education at Columbia 
University. He graduated from Ursinus 
College and Lancaster Theological Semi- 
nary. After serving as associate pastor 
of the Salem Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of Rochester, N.Y., he was from 
1949 to 1956 the director of Christian edu- 
cation for the Brooklyn division of the 


Protestant Council of the City of New 
York. 


Dr. Hieronymous Dies 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—Dr. Wr1iam 
P. Hieronymous, formerly director of 
parish education of the American Luth- 
eran Church, died on February 10. He 
was active in the International Council 
of Religious Education during his term of 
service with the Lutheran board. Most 
of his career, however, was given to 
service in colleges. At various times he 
was president of Hebron, Neb. Junior 
College, vice president of Augustana Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, S.D., president of 
Midland College, Fremont, Neb., and 
recently professor of education at Wag- 
ner College. He held important offices 
in the National Lutheran Education 
Conference. 


New State Migrant 
Director in Michigan 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—Mnrs. Cart Gtap- 
sTONE of Paw Paw, Michigan, has been 
appointed Michigan State Director of the 
Migrant Ministry, National Council of 
Churches. She will coordinate and help 
guide the extensive spiritual, educational 
and recreational services provided by the 
Protestant churches to crop pickers and 
their families who come to Michigan each 
summer. Last summer a Migrant Minis- 
try staff of 40 followed the migrants. A 
child-care center was operated in Van 
Buren county, and a program including 
vacation church school, library-lending 
services, fun nights and classes for 
children, was carried on in 15 counties. 


JICU Gets Grant 
for Chapel 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—The Danforth Foun- 
dation has awarded $50,000 to the Japan 
International Christian University at 
Tokyo for the construction of a chapel on 
that campus in memory of Ruth Isabel 
Seabury. Miss Seabury, formerly on the 
staff of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions (Congrega- 
tional-Christian), taught at Doshisha 
College in Japan and visited LC.U. 

The graduation of the first senior class 
from Japan ICU was held in March, 
1957, with a class of 165. Messages of 
congratulation came from all over the 
world. The event was particularly signifi- 
cant because it led to formal government 
accreditation of its graduate school, in 
the field of education, which opened 
April 1. 

Since 1949 fourteen major denomina- 
tions in the United States and Canada 
have contributed about $5,000,000 for the 
establishment and development of this 
ecumenical project in Japan. The first 
class entered the school in 1953. 


Part-time RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
DIRECTOR wanted for church with 
modern equipment, in New York— 


Princeton area. Good salary. Ideal set- 


up for graduate student or housewife 
with Christian education experience. 
Write Box 4, International Journal of 
Religious Education, 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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Meeting in U.S. ot 


World Church Leaders 


NEW YORK, N.Y—Distinguished 
churchmen from all over the world are 
coming to the: United States next sum- 
mer. Prior to attending the first major 
Faith and Order Conference ever held 
in this hemisphere, the 90 members of 
the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches will meet together 
July 30-August 7 at Yale University 
Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

Under the joint sponsorship of the 
World Council, the National Council of 
Churches, and the Canadian Council of 
Churches, the Conference on Faith and 
and Order will meet at Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, from September 3-10, 
when church leaders will discuss “The 
Nature of the Unity We Seek.” 

In preparation for the meetings, a 
series of ecumenical institutes and sum- 
mer schools has been arranged by the 
U. S. Conference of the World Council 
with the cooperation of theological semi- 
naries in key areas of the United States 
and Canada. 

Study groups discussing the theme of 
the Faith and Order Conference are also 
under way in member churches in some 
300 communities throughout the country. 


Deacons as Baby Sitters 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Along with a group 
of pictures submitted by the Monkmeyer 
Press Photo Service was the following 
note from one of their photographers, 
Louis P. Watson, of Raleigh, North 
_ Carolina. It tells of a church that is 
already putting into practice the recom- 
mendations in the article, “Wanted: 
Baby Sitters,” by Mary Edna Lloyd, in 
the September 1956- issue of the In- 
ternational Journal. 

“The United Church of Raleigh, N.C. 
hit on a new idea of baby sitting when 
they found that their social get-togethers 
for younger people were not attended by 
aS many young couples as was desirable. 
As it turned out, there was either a 
scarcity of baby sitters on Saturdays or 
the fees could not be afforded very often. 

“A letter from the church board of 
deacons to the young couples was a most 
welcome solution: ‘We like what you are 
doing and we want to help you in your 
efforts to strengthen our church fellow- 
ship. Consequently, the board of deacons 
has voted unanimously to offer the serv- 
ices of its members and their wives as 
baby sitters, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Please call on us.’ 

“From then on, the couple who said 
that they would love to come but had 
nobody for the children, got the friendly 
answer: ‘Our deacons will baby-sit. 


What is the age of your children?’ 
“The young couple could hardly be- 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N.Y.—One of the nation’s larg- 
est book publishers is seeking manuscripts of 
all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special 
attention to new writers. If your work is ready 
for publication, send for booklet JR—#’s free. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 
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lieve it when at the appointed evening 
hour a friendly older couple arrived, 
perfect substitutes for grandparents, 
aunts, and uncles, and ‘took over.’ 

“In a short time the plan worked so 
well that there was only one danger: 
the running out of baby-sitting deacons. 
But more and more volunteered. The 
relationship between three generations 
became deeper and deeper. Once the 
deacons made friends with the children, 
it was only a short step to make friends 
with their parents—and the whole parish 
quickly gained in mutual interest and 
new friendships.” 


Religious Stamp Articles 


Listed in Review 

Clifton, N.J.—The Philatelic Literature 
Review, a quarterly journal of the 
Philatelic Literature Association, in its 
latest release, published an index to all 
issues of the COROS Chronicle, organ of 
the Collectors of Religion on Stamps 
Society, together with a bibliography of 
many articles on the subject of religion 


on stamps published elsewhere. This 
Review is available ($1) from Philip 
Rochlin, 9 Thomas St., Clifton, New 


Jersey. 
Out-of-doors in summer 
—with primaries 
(Continued from page 38) 

learn. They come in on the scene 
when guidance is necessary to avoid 
calamity or unpleasant happenings, 
and to lift experiences to the level of 
inspiration. 

Leaders should be well fortified 
with poems, songs, stories, and games. 

They should enter into the venture 
with joyful hearts, open minds, and 


with a desire to help primary children . 


to a rich, meaningful experience in 
Christian living. 

Things really begin to happen in 
these neighborhood play groups. One 
mother reported in this story about 
Larry and his pals: “The morning 
play time period terminated with the 
boys getting the ‘club’ idea. They 
decided to have one. They set up 
rules and regulations and got the idea 
of building a club house in our back 
yard. They gathered together avail- 
able building supplies—mostly from 
a house across the street where peo- 
ple were remodeling—and brought 
them to our back yard on a wagon: 
shingles, siding, bricks, roofing ma- 
terial, and an old door complete with 
hinges. 

“They worked on a hot afternoon 
mixing their own cement and trying 
to cement bricks together for the 
foundation. They built up the four 
walls and placed the door, but got 
stumped on the roof, so that was as 
far as they went. In about two days 
the club idea was forgotten, and they 
spent another day taking the house 
down and returning everything where 
they got it.” 


Another group suggested playing a 
game the attendant mother didn’t 
know about. It was called “dog.” 
“Inquiry revealed that this was a 
game of cops and robbers under new 
nomenclature: dog and dog-catcher. 
If the dogs were naughty, they got 
caught by the dog catcher and were 
‘executed.’ This game apparently 
grew from a combination of the dog 
experiences and a memory of ‘Lady 
and the Tramp.’ It took several play 
sessions to reach the above propor- 
tions. In early stages it was a glori- 
fied game of tag and hide and seek. 
The thrill and danger became an im- 
portant part of this game to them 
However, some of the ruthless pro- 
cedure led me to stop the game by 
suggesting a picnic for the next day.’ 

A third play group ended a sessior 
by drawing up grandiose schemes fo1 
raising money to buy fishing equip- 
ment. “T’ll get the lawn mower anc 
cut lawns.” (This said without regare 
to the.fact that the child could no 
push the lawn mower over more thar 
two rows of his own lawn.) “Keitl 
and I will work all day for a dollar.’ 
“T'll run errands for Mrs. Braidy.’ 
The novelty of the idea seemed t 
carry them away while the plan: 
were being laid but before the day 
progressed much further all was for- 
gotten. The next play period startec 
with a new idea. 

Still another group took a wall 
through a pine forest. “The pin¢ 
needles made a soft, quiet walk. W: 
gathered pine cones for making an- 
imal toys and bags of pine needles t 
fill small pin cushion pillows. Thi 
work will be done some rainy day o: 
perhaps next winter as we prepar 
for Christmas. Several times th 
children were so quiet and thought. 
ful that we sang softly ‘Any Time’ 
the Time for Prayer’ and ‘Thank You 
God.’ After our wonderful walk w 
spent an hour drawing pictures of th: 
pine forest. It was exciting to see th 
varied reactions expressed on paper 
There were stick figure childre1 
under trees, chipmunks scamperin; 
up tree trunks, birds on tree limbs 
pine needles of all sizes and the mos 
interesting pine cone toys.” 

Children need many experiences o 
exploring, of playing, of fellowshi 
with other children and with adult: 
These experiences get the child read: 
to accept himself. They get the chil 
ready to accept the world around hir 
They open doors to religious growtt 
They nurture the development oc 
basic skills. They are the raw ma 
terial out of which personality i 
forged. Perhaps through you man 
children may come to have this sum 
mer some of these life-fulfilling ex 
periences. 
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Plan Now for Fall 


September means “back to school” and also “back to 
church school.” But June and July are the time to plan 
for the new year’s work. 

It's time to check your equipment for needed repairs 
and replacement. It’s time to complete recruitment of 
your teaching staff. It’s time to lay final plans for the 


training of your teachers and to order materials. 


And it’s time to check 
your needs for additional 
copies of the International 
Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation. Plan to use the 
Journal in your fall teacher 
training program. That's a 
good time to encourage 
your teachers to use the 
Journal each month as an 
on-going aid to improving 


How Many Journals 
Does Your Church Need? 


Jot down the number of persons in each 
category below who need the Journal to 
improve the level of Christian Education in 
your church. 


...-Pastor 

....Director of Christian Education 
....General Superintendent 
....Nursery Leaders 
....Kindergarten Leaders 


....Primary Superintendent 
....Primary Teachers 

...Junior Superintendent 
....Junior Teachers 

....Junior High Superintendent 
....Junior High Teachers 
....Young People’s Superintendent 
....Young People’s Teachers 
....Adult Department Leaders 
....Youth Advisors 
..--Teachers-in-Training 
....Concerned Parents 
....Others 


teaching standards. 
Persons who give their 
time for teaching deserve 
the best materials, ade- 
quate equipment, careful 
training, and the monthly 
support which the Journal 
supplies. Today’s church 
school pupils are used to 
dynamic teaching methods 


in public schools. Teachers 
who use the Journal know 
every issue contains sug- 
gestions for making church 
school lessons stimulating. 


...-Church Library 


....The total is the size of the club order 
you need. 


So today, while there is still time to evaluate your 
needs, use the check list above to figure how many 
Journals your church needs each month. Act now while 
the recruitment of teachers is still fresh in your mind. 
The Journal's special club rates will save your church 
money. In clubs of 25 or more Journals to one church, 
each subscription is only $2.50 (regularly $4.00). Clubs 
of from five to 24 copies each month earn the special 
$3.00 rate. If you increase your order, your account will 
be adjusted giving you the lowest possible rate. Send 
your order today to 


International Journal 
of Religious Education 


| Box 238, NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


The only book of 


its kind— 


a monumental 


_reference work 


Eleven 


Years of 
Bible 


Bibliography 


| The Book Lists of the Society for 


Old Testament Study 1946-1956 


| Edited by H. H. ROWLEY 


| ment, 


years; 


Every book bearing on the Old Testa- 
written between 1946-1956 is 
listed in this standard reference of 


enduring usefulness. It contains, in 


| yearly sequence, notices and_ short 


descriptions of all titles; a composite 


index for the entire eleven 


and 


author 


indicates the area in 


| which the book deals as well as the 


quality of the book. 


This is the first collected edition of the 
Book Lists published under the dis- 
tinguished editorship of Professor 
Rowley. It will be eagerly awaited by 
scholars in the field, as many of the 
post-war issues have long been out of 
print. 


App. 800 pp. Late May $7.50 
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Indian Hills, Colorado 
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HYMN TUNE NAMES 


Robert Guy McCutchan 


A unique reference work in a field with little literature. Gives the origins, history, 
pronunciation, and general background of some 2,000 names of hymn tunes. Four 
comprehensive indexes. By a noted authority on sacred music. June 10. $3.75 


MAN AT HIS BEST 
Leonard Cochran 


14 inspirational messages—plain words about Christian living. Written in simple 
language, Man at His Best is.a challenge to men to become their best—to realize 
their potentialities in true Christian living. June 10. $2.50 


THE MINISTER 
AND CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


Nathaniel F. Forsyth, editor 


A symposium with 10 leaders in the field of Christian education as contributors. 
It explores the minister’s total task in this area, and sees in Christian education a 
fundamental relatedness to all functions of the church. $3.50 


HOW TO WORK 
WITH CHURCH GROUPS 
Mary Alice Douty 


Offers a practical application of the principles of group activity and democratic 
group leadership. Discusses objectives of Christian education; deals with group 
organization ; shows how leaders can build morale and help teachers do a better job. 
Helps for evaluating action, leader’s guide, etc., included. $2.50 


iS GOD AT HOME? 
J. B. Phillips 


30 brief messages presenting the meaning of Christ to the average man in his 
own language. They probe simply and sympathetically into the meaning of religion 
to man in his daily existence, and show him how he needs and can find the Christian 


life. $1.75 


CHRIST IN OUR HEARTS 
Charles Duell Kean 


14 sermonic essays applying the three steps in every gift—giving, accepting, and 
using—to God’s great gift of love to man. Our part is accepting, and more than 
accepting—using. Emphasizes the help Christian faith can give in living vic- 
toriously. 
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